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BEAUTIES 


oF 


EMINENT WRITERS, 


PART I. 


CONCISE PASSAGES, 


SECTION I, 


RULES AND EXERCISES, CALCULATED IN A PECULIAR 
MANNER FOR THE SPEEDY ATTAINMENT OF A NA- 
TURAL, SPIRITED, AND GRACEFUL EXPRESSION IN 
READING AND SPEAKING, . 


by 


RULE I 


Acrcrazes, or contraſt, ſhould be pronounced with 
ſuch emphaſis on the words oppoſed, and with ſuch 


changes ot voice, as will make the oppoſition ſufficients 
ly ſtriking. | 


EXERCISES. 


1. Cowards oppoſed to the Valiant. 
Cowarps die many times: the valiant never taſte of 
death but once. NEE: Shakeſdeare. 

2. Different Copacities. , . 


Tryzre, ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and 
others to little employments ; ſome formed to ſoar aloft, 


1 
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and take in wide views, and others to grovel on the 
ground, and corffine their regard to a narrow ſphere. 
Of theſe, the one is always in danger of becoming uſe- 
leſs by a daring negligence, » the other by a ſcrupulous 
ſolicitude: the one collects many ideas, but confuſed 
and indiſtinct; the other is buried in minute accuracy, 
but without compaſs, and without dignity. * Johnſon. 


© the Exerciſe and T emperance. 


WHERE opportunities of exerciſe are wanting, temper- 
ance may in a great meaſure ſupply its place. If exer- 
ciſe throws oft all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents 
them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes proper 
ferments in the humours; and promotes the circulation 
of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour; 


if exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance 


ſtar ves it. 


| | Aaddiſon. 
4. Literary Fame. N ü 


V ar1ous kinds of literary fame ſeem deſtined. to various 
meaſures of duration. Some ſpread into exuberance 
with a very ſpeedy growth, but ſoon wither and decay; 
ſome riſe more ſlowly, but laſt long: Parnaſſus has its 
flowers of tranſient fragrance, as well 'as its oaks of 
_ towering height, and its Iaurels of eternal verdure. 
n | | Fohbnſon. 
5. Diſcretion and Cunnis g. , | 
Ar the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſe- 
ful talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cunning 
to be the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous 
minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, 
and purſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of 
attaining them; cunning has only private ſelfiſh aims, 
und ſticks at nothing which may make them ſuccecd: 
Airetion has large and extended views, and, like a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon; cunning 
ia a kind of ſhort · ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the 8 
N Wt | x nuteſt 
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CONCISE EXERCISES." 3 
nuteſt objects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to diſcern things at a diſtance. W Addiſon, 

6. Pleaſure and Pain. 


THERE were two families, which, from the beginning 
of the world, were as oppoſite to each other as light 
and darkneſs. The one of them lived in heaven, and 
the other in hell. 'Fhe youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt 
family was Pleaſure z who was the daughter of Happt- 
neſs, who was the child of Virtue, who was the oft- 
ſpring of the Gods. Theſe, as I ſaid before, had their 
habitation in heaven. The youngeſt. of the oppoſite 
family was Pain; who was the fon of Miſery, who was, 
the child of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 
The habitation of this race of beings was in hell. 

e Age Addiſon. 

7. The Wiſe Man and the Fooliſb. 

How different is the view of paſt life, in the man who 
is grown 61d in knowledge and wiſdom, from that of 
him who is grown old in ignorance and folly !—The 
latter, is like the owner of a barren country, that fills 


his eye with the proſpect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing either profitable or ornamental: 


the former, beholds a beautiful and ſpacious landſcape, 
divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 
fields; and can ſcarce caſt his eye on a ſingle ſpot of 
his poſſeſſions that is not covered with ſome beautiful 
plant or flower. Addiſon. 


8. Nature and Art, &c- 


ALL nature is but art unknown to thee : 
All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee 3 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ; 


All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 


9. Riches and Reputation.” þ. 
Goop name, in man and woman, 


Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls. 
4 A 2 
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Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; 'tis ſomething, no- 


% 


thing; ; 
Twas mine, *tis his; and has been ſlave to thoukind : 


But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. Othello, 


RULE U. 


— diſtinAncſe with regard to pauſing, 
and ſpirit, and varicty with regard to emphaſis and in- 
Rs ſuould be particularly aimed at. 

| EXERCISES. 


1. Importance of Education. 


I consSIDER a human foul without education, 8 


ble in the q ; which ſhows none of its inherent 
beauties, till the Kill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
Jours, makes 'the. ſurface ſhme, and diſcovers ne? 
namental cloud, ſpot, and vein, that runs A. 


a. Cy 1 . 


oy of it. 


Ir is owing to our having imbibed falſe notions of vir- 
tue, that the word Chriſtian does not carry with it, at 


firſt view, all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous, 


and heroic. Spectator. 


3. Advantages of Hiſtory. 


Tur advantages found 3 in hiſtory ſeem to be of three 
kinds; as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves the un- 


derſtanding, and as it ſtrengthens virtue. Hume. 
, 44. Sincerity defined.” 


eee ve prin 
and profeſs, to perform and make good what we pro- 


"Tillotſon. 


miſe, and really to be what we would ſeem and appear 
10 be. 
: | 's. 
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5. Time abſurdly waſted. 


Troven we feem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in 
neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
minor longs to be of age; then to be a man of buſineſs; 
then to make up an eſtate 5 then to arrive at honours z 
then to retire. Addiſon. 


6. Friendſhip. 


No bleſſing of life is any way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and un- 
loads the mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, 
engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good reſolutions, ſooths and allays the paſſions, 
— finds employment for moſt of the vacant hours of 
life. | 
7. The Human Face. | 
I wourp deſire the fair ſex to conſider how difficult it 
is for them to add any thing that can be ornamental to 
what is already the maſterpiece of nature. The head 
has the moſt beautiful appearance, as well as the higheft 
ſtation, in a human figure. Nature has laid out- all her 
art in beautifying the face; ſhe has touched it with 
vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made it 
| the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted it up and e wen- 
| ed it with the brightneſs of the eyes, hung it on each 
| ſide with curious organs of ſenſe, given it ajrs and graces 
| that cannot be deſcribed, and ſurrounded it with fuch 
a flowing. ſhade of hair, as ſets all its beauties in the 
moſt agreeable light: in ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have deſign - 


[ 
1 


. ed the head as the cupola to the moſt glorious of 1 
f works; and, when we load it with a pite of ſupernu- 
. merary ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the hu- 


man figure, and fooliſhly contrive to call off the 
from great and real beauties, to childiſh gewgaws, * 
bands, and bone lace. Fo Addiſon. 
„ el 8. The Traveller. | | 
Oman, the ſon of Abenſina, left the caravanſera eat. 
h in the morning, and N his journey through the 
43 uns 
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plains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with reſt ; 
he was animated with hope; he was incited by defire ; 
be walked ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and ſaw the 
hills gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed along, 
his ears were delighted with the morning ſong of the 
bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of 
the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves of 
ſpices : he ſometimes contemplated the towering height 


of the oak, monarch of the hills; and ſometimes caught 


the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of 
the ſpring: all his ſenſes were gratified, and all care 
was baniſhed from his heart. | Johnſon. 


9. Bleſſings of Nature. 


Narunz ſeems to have taken a particular care to diſſe- 


minate her bleſſings, that the natives of the ſeveral parts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
another, and be united together by their common in- 
tereſts. Almoſt every degree produces ſomething pecu- 
lar to it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
ſauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 


by the products of Barbadoes; the infuſion of a China 


plant ſweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine iſlands give a flavour to our European bowls. 
The fangle dreſs of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 
come together from the different ends of the earth. 
The ſcarf is ſent from the torrid zone, and the tippet 
from beneath the pale. The brocade petticoat riſes 
out of the mines ef Peru, and the diamond necklace 
out of the bowels of Indoitan. Addifer. 


FEEL 10. Advantages of Commerce. 
- 'Tuatric not only gives us a great variety of what is 


uſeful, but, at the fame time, ſupplies us with every 


thing that is :copwenient and ornamental. Our ſhips 
ure laden with the harveſt of every climate; our - tables 
are ſtoced with ſpices, and oils, and wines; our rooms 


are filled with pytamids of china, and adorned with the 


_ workmanſhip of Japan; our morning's' draught comes 


to 


- 


* - 
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e ee eee earth; we repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America, and repoſe our- 
ſelves under Indian * My friend Sir Andrew 
calls the vineyards of France our gardens; the Bpice- 
iſlands our hot-beds; the Perſians, our filk-weavers ; 
and the Chineſe, -our potters. Addifen. 


11. Importance of Merchants. 


Fon theſe reaſons, there are not more uſeful members 
in a commonwealth than, merchants "A 217 — 
kind together in a mutual intercourſe of 
diſtribute the gifts of nature, find work 
add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to — ray 
Our Engliſh merchant Lonverts the tin of his own coun- 
try into gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our Britiſh manufacture, 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with the 


fleeces of our ſheep. Addiſon, 


12. Infiruftion.- 


Del ic rruI taſk l to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, . 

To pour the freſh inſtruftion o'er the mind, 
To breathe the-enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 


The generous purpoſe-in the glowing breaſt. Thee, 
13. Induſtry. 

ALL is the gift of induſtry ; whatc'er 

Exalts, embelliſhes, and renders. life 

. Delightful. Penſive Winter, . chear'd by him, 

Sits — the ſocial fire, and happy, hears 

The excluded tempeſt idly rave along; 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy Spring; 

Without him, Summer were an arid waſte ; | 

Nor, to th' Autumnal months could thus tranſmit 

Thoſe full, mature, immeaſurable ſtores, 


A, waving younds recall my wandering ſong. * 
| x 14. Neceſſity of Labour, | 
en nature lives by toil ; | 


_ Bealh 
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Beaft, bird, air, fire, the heayens, and rolling worlds, 
All live by action. Man is born to care; | 
Faſhion'd, improv'd, by labour. Hence utility 
Through all conditions; hence the joys of health; 
Hence ſtrength of arm, and clear judicious thoughts; 
Hence corn, and wine, and oil, and all in life P 
Delectable. — | Dyer, 
* 15. Different Ages. 

- BznoED the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw : 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite: 


acarts, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage ; 
And cards and counters are the toys of age. Pope. 


16. Newton, Shakeſpeare, and Milton. 


Lr Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 

To mortals lent to trace his boundleſs works 

From laws ſublimely fimple, ſpeak thy fame 

In all philoſophy. For lofty ſenſe, 

Creative fancy, and inſpection keen ** 
Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakeſpeare thine and Nature's boaſt? 
Is not each great, each amiable muſe TY» 
Of claſſic ages in thy Milton met? 

A genius, univerſal as his theme, 

Aſtoniſhing as chaos, as the bloom 3 
Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven ſublime. Thomſon, 


LY 


RULE I.. 


Waris the ſenſe is ſuſpended in a ſentence, the em- 
phafis ſhould be very moderate: where the ſuſpenſion 
ends, the voice ſhould: be kept up, with a remarkable 
* pauſe + the concluding part of the ſentence, in-which 
the meaning fully appears, ſhould be pronounced with 
- conſiderable force and animation. 157 


© EXERCISES: 


CONCISE EXERCISES. 43 
EXERCISES. 
I. Perſon and Behaviour. | 
As beauty of perſon, with an agreeable carriage, pleadek 
the eye, and that pleaſure conſiſts in obſerving that all 
the parts have a certain elegance, and are 
to each other; ſo does decency of behaviour obtain the 
approbation of all with whom we converſe, from the or- 


der, conſiſtency, and moderation of our words and-acs 
tions. 


2. Love of the World. 


SINCE it is certain that our hearts deceive us in the love 
of the world, and that we cannot command ourſelves 
enough to reſign it, though we every day wiſh ourſelves 
diſengaged from its allurements; let us not ſtand upon 

a formal taking of leave, but wean ourſelves from — 
while we are in the midſt of them. Spectre. 


3: Virtue 


WHEN a man has got ſuch a and exalted ſoul, as 
that he can look upon life death, riches and pover- 
ty, with indifference, and cloſely adhere to H , 
whatever ſhape ſhe preſents herſelf; then it is that 

tue appears with ſuch a brightneſs, as that all the world 
muſt admire her beauties. Cicero, 


4. Bad Delivery. 


Jo hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pul- 
pit, which would in print make a noble 
ed by him who learning and taſte to compoſe it, 
but, having been neglected as to one important 
his education, knows not how to — than 
with a tone between ſinging and ſaying, or with a nod 
of his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every em» 
phatical word, or with the ſame unanimated monotony 
in which he was uſed to repeat Que genus at Weſtmin- 
ſter-ſchool ; what can be imagined more lamentable f 
yet what more common | Burgh. 
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5. Nature and Art. 


HaviXG already ſhown how the fancy is affected by the 
works of nature, and afterwards conſidered in general 
both the works of nature and of art, how they mutually 
affift and complete each other in forming ſuch ſcenes and 
ry an as are moſt apt to delight the mind of the be- 

Ider; I ſhall in this paper throw together ſome reflec- 
tions on that particular art, which has a more immediate 
tendency than any other, to produce thoſe primary plea- 
ſures of. the imagination which have hitherto been the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe. | FBßdectator. 


* 6. Good and Evil. | 


THe cauſes of good and evil are ſo various and uncertain, 
ſo often entangled with each other, ſo diverſified by va- 
rious relations, and ſo much ſubje& to accidents which 
cannot be foreſeen ; that he who would fix his condi» 
tion upon inconteſtible reaſons of preference, muſt live 
and die inquiring and deliberating. Jobnſon. 
| 7. Ignorance of Man. 

H who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compaſe one univerſe, . 

| Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 

What other planets circle other ſuns, 

What varied being peoples every ſtar, - 5 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. Pope. 


8. Fame. 


Non Fame 1 ſlight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 


Baut, if the purchaſe coſt ſo dear a price 


As ſoothing Folly, or exalting Vice; 

"And, if the muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 

And follow ſtill where Fortune leads the way 

Or, if no baſis bear my riſing name Ns 

But the fallen ruins of another's fame ;— — b 

Then teach me, Heaven, to ſcorn the guilty bays z 

- Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe. 
9 | Unblemiſh'd. 
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Unblemiſh'd let me live; or die unknown : 
O, grant me honeſt fame, or grant me none. Pope. 


RULE IV. 


Tar matter contained in a-parentheſis ſhould be pro- 
nounced in a key ſomewhat different from the reſt of 
the ſentence, generally lower; it ſhould, alſo, in 
ral, be uttered leſs forcibly and quicker, and with a 
ſhort pauſe at the beginning and end of it. 


„ 4 * 


IL.XERCISES, 


1. Good Senſe, 


Tnovcn good ſenſe is not in the number, nor always, 
it muſt be owned, in the company of the ſciences, yet 


is it (as the moſt ſenſible of poets has juſtly obſerved) 
fairly worth the ſeven. Melmeth, 


„2. Self-love. . 


Ir envious people were to aſk themſelves, whether they 
would exchange their entire ſituations with the perſons 
envied (I mean their minds, paſſions, notio's,. as well 
as their perſons, fortunes, dignities, &c.)—I preſume 
the ſelf-love common to human nature would general- 
ly make them prefer their own condition. Sen dens. 


3. Opera. 

Tux opera (in which action is joined with muſic in or- 
der to entertain the eye at the ſame time with the car) I 
muſt -beg leave (with all due ſubmiſſion to the taſte of 
the great) to conſider as a forced conjunction of two 
things which nature does not allow to go together. Burgh. 


As to my own abilities in ſpeaking (for L hall admit this 
charge, although experience hath convinced me, that 
what is called the power of eloquence depends for the 
moſt part upon the hearers, and that the — — 
Pep | publ. 
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ublic ſpeakers are determined by that degree of favour: 
which you vouchſafe to each), if long practice, I ſay, 
hath 2 me any proficiency in ſpeaking, you have 
ever found it devoted ta my country. Demeſthenes. 


5. An accompliſhed young Gentleman, 
Has years are young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 


With all good grace to grace a gentleman. Shak(ſpeare. 
| 6. Angels. 


ForTAawITH (behold the excellence, the power, 

Which God hath in his mighty angels placed) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 

(For earth hath this variety from heav'n 

Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale) SIN 
Light as the lightning's glimpſe, they ran, they flew ; 
From their foundations loos'ning to and fro; 

'  Thiey pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their load, 
Kocks, waters, woods; and, by the ſhaggy tops 
_ Uplifting, bore them in their hands. Paradiſe Loft... 


R ULI V. 


In pronouncing queſtions, care ſhould be taken to give 
ther the tone br, to them, and to raiſe or ſink the 
voice proper y at the concluſion, The following rule 
generally holds: If a queſtzon be introduced or goyern- 
ed by a verb, the voice ſhould riſe at the cloſe; in any 


other caſe, it ſhould fall. 


. —_— 


| CIE VB.. 
. The Moon under an RH . 
Ox day, when. the Moon was under an eclipſe, ſhe 


complained thus to the Sun of eee of his 
5 55 3 2223 * 5 . ene vours; „ 


CONCISE EXKMA&HSEs. 11 

Hvours. My deareſt friend, ſaid ſhe, why do yon mot 
ſhine upon me as yo A On Log GRIT. 
thee ? ſaid the Sun: am very ſure that I it. 
O no! replies the Moon: but T now —— the rea- 
ſon. I ſee that planet the Earth between 

| 2. Mnjefty. - 
SEARCHING every kingdom for the tan who has the 
leaſt comfort in life, Sbere | is he to be found ?—In the 
royal palace. What! His Majeſty ? * eſpecially if 
| he de deſpotic. Art of Thinking. 
3. The Paſſenger and Pile. 


— CERTAIN paſſenger at fea had the curio to afk he 
ilot of the he new What death his father my 


tal to br Family? Afraid! by i rid means } is not 
father dead? Tes; but he died in his bed. And why 
then, returned the pilot, are you not 7 * of truſting 


yourſelf to your bed ? Art of Thinking. 
4. Immortality of the Soul. 


Is it credible, is it poſſible, that the mighty foul of a 
Newton ſhould ſhare exactly the ſame fate with the vi- 
leſt inſe& that crawls upon the ground; that, after hay- 
ing laid open the m of Nature, and paſktd its. 
diſcoveries almoſt to the very boundaries of the univerſe, 
it ſhould, on à fudden, have all its lights at ont extin- 


uiſhed, and fink en ET 
5. Importance of a gad Delivery in Speaking. 
i er 


parliament, of 
the ſtage or in t 44 does it follow, that he > wr 


beſtow no pains in learning to f 


property hn nate 
R Will he „ occaſion to read, — 4 
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company of his friends, a of verſes, a paſſage of a 
book or newſpaper ? Muſt — read a — of 
Tillotſon, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for 
the inſtruction of his children and ſervants ? Cicero 
Juſtly obſerves, that addreſs in ſpeaking is highly orna- 
mentah, as well as uſeful, even in private life. The limbs 
are parts of the body much leſs noble than the tongue; 
yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable expence of time 
and. money to have his ſon taught to uſe them proper- 
ty : which is very commendable. And is there no at- 
tention to be paid to the uſe of the tongue, the glory of 
man? 2 7 | en. 
6. TIncitement 10 Action. 
Wurx will you, my eountrymen, when will you rouſe 
from your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of what is 
to be done? When you are forced to it by ſome fatal 
diſaſter? When irreſiſtible neceſſity drives you? — What 
think you of the diſgraces which are already come upon 
you ? Is not the paſt ſufficient to ſtimulate your activi- 
ty? or, do you wait for ſomewhat more forcible, and 
urgent ?—How long will you amuſe yourſelves with in- 
rag of one another after news, as you ramble idly 
about the ſtreets ? What news ſo ſtrange-ever came to 
Athens, as that a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue this ſtate, 
and lord it over Greece ? . Demeſthenes. 
7. Mental Beauty. 

War is the blooming: tincture of the ſkin, 

To peace of wind, and harmony within ? 

What the bright ſparkling af the fineſt eye, 
"To the ſoft foothing of a calm reply? 

Can comelineſs of form, or ſhape, vr air, 

With comelineſs of words or deeds compare? 

No ;—tliofe at firſt the wnwary heart may gain; 

Aut theſe, theſe only, can the heart actain, Gay. 


. febilles to Ulyſſes. 
Waoxc'p in my love, all proffers I diſdain ; 
© Deceiv'd for onde, Laruſt not kings again, 
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Ye have my anſwer. What remains to do? 

Your king, Ulyſſes, may confult with you. : 
What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls no human force can ſhake ? 5 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 


And will not theſe, the wonders he has done, 


— Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon ? Homer. 


—— — 


RULE VI. 


Ix a climax (or progreſſive increaſe of meaning) the em- 
phaſis and animation ſhould be gradually increafed, ac- 


cording to the importance of the particulars. 


_ * EXERCISES: 


1. Bxtenſrve View Candi. 


| ConsvLT your whole nature. Conſider yourſelves, not 


only as ſenfitive, but as rational beings z not only as ra- 
tional, but ſacial ; not only as ſocial, but immortal. 
> 247 a. Blair. 

bs 2. Amiableneſs of Virtue. _ 
ToLLy has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts, to 


- ſhow how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 


Ays he, who lives in the remeteſ parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 


and can receive from it no manner of benefit 3 nay, one 


who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret ſondneſs and 

benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his 

ory z nay, what is: fill more, one who has been the 

enemy of our country, provided his wars were regulated 

by juſtice and humanity. - Speitutar. 
3+ Pleaſure of commanding our Paſſions. 


Ir 1 pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe that ia to 


excel many others: it is pleaſant to grow better, becauſe 


that is to excel ourſelyes-:' it is pleaſant to mortify and 


B 2 
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ſubdue our wregulay deſires, becauſe that is victory: it 
is pleaſant to command our appetites and paſſions, and 
to keep them in due order, within the bounds of rea- 
ſon and religion, becauſe that is empire. Tillotſon. 


4. Popular Prejudices. 


Ir may net be popular to compel people to pay their 
| . debts; and, in that caſe, the preſent muſk be a very un- 
4 popular bill. It may not be popular, neither, to take 
| ' away any of the privileges of parlizment ; for I very well 

remember, and many of your Lordſhips may remember, 

| that not long ago the popular cry was for the extenſion 
ef privilege'z and fo far did they carry it at that time, 

that it was ſaid that privilege protected members even 
| in criminal actions; nay, ſuch was the power of popular 
| ejudices over weak winds, that the very deciſions of 

of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. 
. Tord Mangfield. 


3. Heavenly Bodies. 


"Wren we ſurvey the earth, and the ſeveral planets that ; 
lie within its neighbourhood, we are filled with a plea- " 
fing aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo many worlds hanging one 
above another, and fliding r their axles in ſuch 
amazing pomp and ſolemnity. If, after this, we con- 
template thoſe wild fields of ether that reach in height 
«as far as from Saturn to the fixed ſtars, and run abroad 
- almoſt to an infinitude, our imagination finds its eapa- 
eity filled with ſo immenſe a proſpect, and puts itfelf 
upon the ſtretch to eom it. But, if we riſe yet 
- higher, and conſider the fixed ſtars as ſo many vaſt 
ockans of flame that are each of them attended with a 
different ſet of planets, and ſtill diſcover new firmaments 
and new lights that are funk farther in thoſe unfathom- 
able depths of ether, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrong- 
©" eſt of our teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch. a labyrinth of 


* ſuns and worlds, and confounded with the immenſit; FF 
|  . . - and magnificence of nature. | Addifor. | 
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Sxr x- Lovx but * the virtuous mind to wake, 


CONCISE SXERCISES. 


6. Influence of Helfe. 


<47 


As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake: 

The centre moved, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 

Another ſtill, and fl another fpreads 3 

Friend; parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 

His Country | next; and next, all human race. . 


7. Tncitements ts Fartitude,, © © «+ 


OR not beneath imaginary ſorrows z © + 
Cali to your aid your courage and your wifdom::s * 
Think on the ſudden change of human ſcenes z 

' Think on the various accidents of wary 
Think on the mighty power of awful-virtue; - 


r 


| RULE vi. | , 
Tas ſwengm, tone, and other qualities of the voice, 
* trould_ agree with the nature of the compolitin, apd 
. the mene | op 


"EXERCISES. 


1-6 i ions 
wege is the man that poſſes, or indeed 


1 
— 19 
4 


to poſſeſs, greater abilities in war, than Pompey ? 
* who has Backe more pitched battles than others 
have maintained perſonal diſputes J cartied on mere 
wars than others have acquired knowledge of by read - 
ing reduced more inces than others have aſpired 
to even in thought ! whoſe youth was trained to the 
of arms, not by precepts derived from others, 

by the higheſt offices of commanyt; not by perſonal 

B 3 miſtakes 


eee important victories; 
not by a ſeries of 5 nee 
umphs! X Cicero. 


2. Againſt Mark Antony. 


As trees and plants neceſſarily ariſe from ſeeds, ſo are 
„Antony, the ſeed of this myſt calamitous war.— 
Fou mourn, O Romans, that three of your armies have 


deen ſlaughtered they were ſlaughtered by Antony: 


you lament the Tofs of your moſt illuſtrious citizens 
they were torn from you by Antony: the authority of 


his order js deeply wounded—it is wounded by Antony: 


in ſhort, all the Mn = we have. ever ſince beheld 


(and what calamities have we not beheld ?) have been 


2 to Ant As Helen was of Troy, ſo 
3 of this ſtate . 
Ho Cicero. 


3 4 Winter Fled. 


Wins Oer the brim, with many a torrent fwell'd, 
And the mix'd ruin of its. banks o'erfpread, - -— 


r laſt the rous'd-up river pours along. 


Refiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 

From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
Tumbling thro? rocks abrupt, and ſounding far 5 
Then oer the ſandy vall: Noatirlg ſpreads, 

Calm, fluggith, filent ; 51 again, conſtrain'd. 

| Between two meeting hills, it'burks away, - -- 
Where rocks and woods o the turbid devs x 5 
There, gathering triple force, N and deep, 


| POO e m r 


: "Thomſon. 
Fenn at the Gat of Hott 0 


eee ge HR God and man 
Puts on ſwift wings, and towards the gates of hell 


[ Explores his ſolitary flight. Sometimes, 


He ſcours the right-hand coaſt, ſometimes the left! 
Now, ſhaves, with level wing, the deep; then, * 
Vp 10/the fiery concave-· At n E 


res nen 
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Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
Thrice threefold were the gates: three folds were aſks 
"Three iron; three of adamantine rock ; 
Tmpenetrable, i impal'd with circling fire, 


Yet unconſum * Milton. 
A . Ch | 

1 . and, from the ſhore, 
They view'd the vaſt 3 immeaſurable abyſs, 


Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds, 


And ſurging waves, as mountains, to aſſault 
| Heaven's N WIFI GIO mix the pole. - 
: Milton 
6. Michael aid Satan. k 


Taxy ended parle, and both addreſs'd for fight 
Unſpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 

Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 
Human irnagination to ſuch height * 
Of godlike power; for likeſt gods they ſeem d. 
Stood they or mov d, in ſtature, motion, arma, ü 
Fit to dexide the empire of heaven 

Now wav'd their fiery f „and in the air 

Made horrid circles; two broad ſuns their ſhields 


Blaz'd oppoſite, while Expectation ſtood . 
In horrour. L | Milton. 


1 * v® 
er 

Was never; arms on armour claſhin 

Horrible diſcord, and the madding w 

Herr od, and heading whe | e 
Of conflict: over head the diſmal hiſs 9 


"4 
+ 


Of or feet darts in. flaming vollies. flew, * 
8 vaulted either hoſt with fire. x; 4 
ing Nap vis i le et Fang 
Bat butts many 


OM K — — 
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And unextinguiſhable rage: all heaven 
Reſounded; and, had earth. been then, all earth 1 
Had to her centre thook. ; Mika. 


8. Alexander beaffing his Paſſing the Cronicus. 


My arm a nobler victory neer-gain'd ; 
And I am prouder to have paſs'd that ſtream, 
Than that I drove a million o'er the plain. 
Can none remember Ves, I know all muſt : 
When glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 

Perch'd en my beaver in the Granick flood; | 
When Fortene's ſelf my ftandard, trembling, bore,. 
And the pale Fates ftood frighten'd on the fhore; 
When all the immortals on the billows _ 


And I myſelf appear d the leading god. 


9. Macheth to the Vi 


1 coxjurs you; by that which you you/profels, | 
(Howe'er you evme to-know it) anſwer me. 


| e untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt churches ; tough the yeſty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down ; 
Though caſtles topple on their wurders heads; 


a 


Thon aces and do | 
Thoogk yl to their rack the treaſure 
Or nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruQtion-ficken—anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. | Macbeth. 
2 Paſſages v nncormen Smoothnefs and 
* xx FO” 


We ſhall condudt vou to a hi „ laborious, indeed, 
at the firſt aſcent; but elſe, ſs ſmooth, ſo green, To fult 
| e Tp of 0 und melodious ſounds on every fide, 
7 Was 
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2. 4 fine Woman. 


THERE is ſomething irrefiſtibly pleaſing in the converſy- 
tion of a fine vd man. Even though her tongue be 
the eloquence of her eyes teaches wiſdom. The 
ſympathiſes with the regularity of the object in views 
and, ſtruck with external grace, vibrates into reſpondeyt 
harmony. | 


| J« Belinda in her Barge. 
Bur now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 
The ſun beams trembling on the floating tides z 
While melting muſic ſteals upon the ſky, 
And ſbfter'd ſounds along the waters die: 


Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 
| Belinda ſmiles, and all the world is gay. * Pope. 


4 Muſic. 


Sun ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, 

And on the winds triumphant {well the notes 3 

So ſoft, though high ; ſo loud, and yet ſo cleary 
Ev'n liſt'ning angels lean from heaven to hear: . 
To fartheſt ſhores the ambroſial ſpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſxies. Pope, 


J- 4 Calm at Seq. 


—W:TH eaſy courſe | 
The veſſels glide ; unleſs their ſpeed be 2 ; 
By dead calms, that oft lie on theſe ſmooth - 
While every zephyr * - Then, the ſhrouds 
The downy feather, on t cordage hung, | 
Moves not ; the flat ſea ſhines like yellow gold 
Fuſed in the fire, or like the marble floor | 
Of ſome old temple wide. | 
How fweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the found of muſic 
Creep in our ears: ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of feet harmony. 
| e Mercbt. of F. enic. 
7. Love 


„ 
* 


Dyer. 
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7. Love and Mufic. 

Ir muſic be the food. of love, play on: 
Give me excels of it; that, ſurfeiting, 
*The appetite may ſicken, and ſo die, — 
"That ſtrain again : it had a dying fall. 
'O! it came o'er my ear like the eet South 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving edour. Twelfth Night: 


8. Cleopatre failing down the Cydnus. 
Tux barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burnt on the'water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the fails, and ſo perfam'd, that 
. "The winds were love-fick with them: the oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. —For her own perſon, 
It beggar d al} defcription. She did lie 
In her pavition, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'cr-pifturing that Venus, where we ſee | 
5 
Stood pretty di boys, like ſmilin ids, 
With Fiverte-coloured fans, whoſe — wa ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 


Shak. Ant. & Cleo. 


1. Evening. 


Tux curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd wind Gowly ol er the lea 

-- The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world—to darkneſs, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtilinefſs holds; * 2ÞH; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds; 
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Save, that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 

Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. Gray, 
2. Midnight. 

Nrcttt, (able goddeſs ! from her ebon throne, 

In rayleſs majeſty, now ſtretches forth 

Her leaden ſceptre o'er a flumbring world, —- ' 

Silence, how dead! and darkneſs, how profound 

Nor eye nor liſt nin ear an object finds : 

Creation fleeps. *Tis as the. general pulſe 


Of life ſtood ſtill, and nature — 2 pauſe, 
An awful pauſe, prophetic of her end. Hung. 


3. Scene in a Weed. 


Tuis is the place, the centre of the 

Here ftands the oak, the monarch of the 8 
How feet, and ſolemn, is this midnight ſcene ! 
The filver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Thro' ſkies, where I could count each little tar : 
The fanning weſt wind ſcarcely ftirs the leaves : 
The river, ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Impoſes filence with a ſtilly found. — 

In ſuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, 

If anceſtry can be in aught believ'd, f 
Deſcending ſpirits have convers d with man, 
And told the ſecrets of the world unknown. 


Teng. of Dat 
4. Night in a Camp. | 
Now, entertain conjecture of a time, up 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, - 
Fill the wide veſſel of the . 
From camp to camp, 

The hum of either army ſtilly Wund 

That the fixed centinels amok retcive 

The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. - 

Fire anſwers fire; and, thro? their paly flames, 
Lack battle ſees the other's umber' face, 


| 
| 
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Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear : and from the tents, 
The armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation, Henry Fifth. 
5. Inſcription on ogy: monument in Weſtminſter 
| 9. 
Jon cloud-capt towers, the gorgevus palaces, 
ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 


Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, | 

Leave not a wreck behind. Shak. Tempeſt, 

IV. Paſſages requiring a ſprightly manner of delivery. 
1. Speech of Mercutio in praife of Mirth. 


r me play the fool.— 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 


Aud let my liver rather heat with wine, 


Than my heart cool with mortilying groaris, 
Why fund a man, Whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 


Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? Merchant of Fenict 
2. A variegated ProfpeF, 
Ever charming, ever new, f 
When will the landſcape tire the view ? 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies, warm and low; 
The _— ſummit, pay N high, 
Rou ing on 1 
228 ruin) d towr, 


The pleaſant ſeat, the 


The naked rock, the ſhady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dome ayd farm; 
Each gives each a double charm, 5 


3. En 
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3. Enlivening Sounds, 


Now, ev'n now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I lie; 


While the wanton Zephyr lings, * | 


And in the vale perfumes his wings z 
While the waters murmur deep; 

While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with muſic fill the ſky, 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 


4. The Geddeſs of Mirth. 


Con, thou goddeſs fair and free, 

In heaven yclep'd Euphroſyne, 

And by men heart-eaſing mirth ; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two ſiſter Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haſte thee, nymnh ; and bring with thee, . 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, _ 

And love to live in dimple leck; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides ; 

And Laughter, holding both his ſides. Milten, 


V. Pahnge⸗ requiring an utterance ſtrikingly varied. 


1. Homer and Virgil compared. 


HoMER was the greater genius; Virgil the better artiſt : 


in the one, we moſt admire the man; in the other, the 


work. Homer hurries and tranſports us with a com- 
manding impetuoſity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive 


majeſty. Homer ſcatters with a generous profuſion 3 


Virgil beſtows with. a careful nificence. Homer, 
like the Nile, pours out his riches with a boundlefs o- 


—_— Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a gentle 


"_ 3 


þ 1 7 : . 
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ter in his terrours; ſhaking Olympus, ſcattering the 
Iightnings, and firing the heavens : Virgil, like the ſame 
power in his benevolence; counſelling with the gods, 
laying plans for empires, and regularly ordering, bis 
whole creation. Pope. 


2. Princes brought up in obſcurity. 


O, THou Goddeſs, © 
Thou divine Nature] how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In theſe two princely boys] They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, : 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood enchaf'd) as the rude wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. Cymbeline, 


3. The Theatre. 


DREAD o'er the ſcene the ghoſt of Hamlet ſtalks ; 
Othello rages; poor Monimia mourns 

And Belvidera pours her ſoul in love. 

Terrour alarms the breaſt : the comely tear | 
Steals o'er the cheek. Or elſe, the comic Muſc 
Holds to the world a picture of itſelf, 

And raiſes, ſly, the fair impartial laugh. 
Sometimes, ſhe lifts her ſtrain, and paints the ſcenes 
Of beauteous life; whate'er can deck mankind, 

Or charm the heart, in generous Bevil ſhow'd. 

; | a Thomſon. 


4. Verification, 
Tux eaſe, in writing, comes from art, not chance 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to danèe. 
Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence ; 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 
Soft is the ftrain, when zephyr- gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows. 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move flow 3 


— 


Not 
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Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, : 
Flies o'er the Peli r corn, and ſkims along the 


main. Pepe. 
5. Influence of Education. 


Tis education forms the common mind; 

Juſt as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd. 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar; 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a fcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 

Is he a churchman ?—then he's fond of pow'r : 
A Quaker ?—ſly : a Preſbyterian ?—ſour : 

A ſmart Free-thinker ?—all things in an hour. 


6. Impertinence of Scribblers. 


BLEss me ! a packet !—« 'Tis a ranger ſues 3 

A virgin tragedy, an orphan muſe.” 

If I diflike it Furies, death, and rage l“ 

If I approve—« Commend it to the ſtage.” 

There, thank uy ſtars, my whole commiſſion ends: 
The play's and I, are, luckily, no friends. 

Fir d that the houſe reject bim 'Sdeath ! . 
And ſhame the fools— Y our intereſt, Sir, with 

6 1 (dull rogue !) will think your price too 


« Not, if you, Sir, reviſe it and retouch.” 

All my demurs but double his attacks: 

At laſt he whiſpers—“ Do, and we go ſnacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door— 

« Sir, let me ſee you and your works no more.” Pe. 


| 7. Variety in the Taſtes of Men. 


DrirFgRENT minds 

Incline to diff rent objects. One 

The vaſt alone, the wonderful, the wild: 

Anather fighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentleſt beauty.—Hence, when lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and r 
* 
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When furious whirlwinds:rend the howling air; 

And ocean, groaning from the loweſt bed, 

Heaves his tempeſtuous billows to the ſky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakeſpeare looks abroad 

From ſome high cliff, ſupertour, and enjoys 

The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

All on the margin of fome flowery ſtream, 

Jo ſpread his careleſs limbs amid the cool 

Of plantane; ſhades ;/ and, to the liſtening deer, 

The tale of ſlightetl vows, and love's difdain, 

RNeſcund, foft-warbling, all the live- long day. 
Conſenting zephyr ſighs; the weeping rill 

Joins in his plaint melodious; mute the groves ; 

Aud hill and dale, with all their echoes, mourn.— 

Such, and fo various, are the taſtes of men. Akenfede. 


RULE vm. Dire 
In the exprefſion of emotions and paſſions, endeavour 


to feel them, and to accompany that feeling with cor · 
reſponding tones, looks, and geſtures. 
| | EXERCISES, 
1. EXAMPLES OF ADMIRATION, 
|  Panegyric on Man. 4 
WHAT a piece of work is man!] how noble in reaſon 
how infinite in faculties ? in form and moving, how ex- 


prefs and admirable ! in action, how like an 1 1 in 
apprehenſion, how like a gad! amlet. 


| Charms of Muſic. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine-inchanting raviſhment ? 
Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence, | EY 
xt : 
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How ſweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of Silence, through the empty-vaulted night ! | 
At every fall ſmoothing the raven-down 

Of Darkneſs, till it ſmil'd. Milton's Comme 


2. CONTEMPT. 

Hor atio to Lothar 10. 
Away !—no woman could deſcend ſo low. 
A ſkipping, dancing, worthleſs tribe you are. 
Fit only for yourſelves, you herd together; 
And, when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. . 

Fair Penitent.. 


Satan to the Angel who diſcovers him in Paradiſe. 


Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill'd with ſcorn, 
Know ye not me ? ye knew me once no mate 

For you; there ſitting wher od durſt not ſoar : 

Not to know me, argues yourſelf unknown, 

The loweſt of your throng; or if you know, 

Why aſk ye, and ſuperfluous begin X 
Tour meſſage, like to end as much in vain ? Par. Loft. 


3- JOY. 


A his profpet of marrying Califla. 
Ler this auſpicious day be ever ſacred ; 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it : 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings 3 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 
Chooſe it to bleſs their hopes, and crown their wiſhes y 
This happy day, that gives me my Caliſta, 

Fair Penitents 

| | Speech of Caliſta's Father, 
LeT mirth go on; let pleaſure know no pauſe, 
But fill up every minute of- this day. | 
See eee 


= 


The 
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The glorious fan himfelf for you looks gay; 
He ſhines for Altamont, and for Caliſta. 
Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome: 
All who rejoice with me to-day, are friends. 
Let each indulge his genius; each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and ſwell the feaſt with mirth. 
The ſprightly bowl ſhall cheerfully: go round; 
None ſhall be grave, or too ſeverely wiſe: 
Loſſes and diſappointments, cares and poverty, 
The rich man's inſolence, and great man's ſcorn, 
In wine ſhall be F Fair Penitent. 


4. GAIE x. 


Henry VT. on his Son's Death. 


Sar, friend, how does my queen? my ſon ? 
Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand | 
Now would'ft thou fay—Y our fon did thus, and thus; 
And thus your queen; fo fonght the valiant Oxford ; 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds : 
But, in the end, (to ftop my ear indeed), 
Thou haſt a figh to blow away this praiſe, 
Ending with—queen, and fon, and-all, are dead. 

Henry VI. 


Lady Randolph, lamenting the Death of her Huſband and 


O DovcLas, Douglas ! tender was the time 
When we two parted, ne er to meet again! 
How many years of anguiſh. and deſpair 

Has Heaven annex'd to thofe ſwift - paſſing hours 
Of love and fondneſs !—Wretch that I am 

At every happy parent I repine.'| 0 
How bleſs' d the mother of yon gallant Norval ! 
She for a living huſband bore her pains, 

And heard him bleſs her when a man wa#born : 
She nurs'd her ſmiling infant on Her breaft, 
Tended the child, and rear'd the pleafing boys - 


She, with affe@tion's triumph, ſaw the youth 


In 
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In grace and comlineſs furpaſs his peers : 
Whilſt Ito a dead hufband bore a fon, | 
And to the roaring waters gave my child. Douglas. 


5. COURAGE. 


Lord Randolph to Lady Randolph. 


Thou fpeak'ſt a woman's ; hear a warriour's wiſh. 
Right from their native land, the ftormy north, 

May che wind blow, till every keel is fix d 

Immoveable in Caledonia's ſtrand ! 

Then ſhall our foes repent their bold invaſion,” ' 

And roving armies ſhun the fatal ſhore. Trag. of Doug. 


Hotſpur impatient for Ballle. 


V,, let them come! 
They come like ſacriſices in their trim; 
And to the ſire- eyed maid of fmoky war, 
All hot and bleeding, will we offer them. 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprifal is ſo nigh, 
And yet not ours. Come, let me take my horfe, 
Who is to bear me ke a thunderbolt, 
Againſt the bofom of the Prince of Wales. 
Harry to Harry*thall (not horſe to horſe) 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corſe. 
f # - 2 0 ff Henry I”, 


6. FEAR. 

Edgar deſcribing Dover Cliff. 
How fearful tis to caſt one's eyes fo low 
The crows and chonghs, that wing the mid-way air, 

Shew ſcarce ſo grofs as beetles. Half down, 

Hangs one that gathers ſamphire trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than one's head. | 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beech - '' © | 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring batk p | 
Seems-Teffen'd to a cock, her cock a buoy 
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Almoſt too ſmall for fight, The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unumber'd idle pebbles chafes, : 
Cannot be heard ſo high. —PIl look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the diſorder make me 
Tumble down headlong. Is: | 


On ſeeing an Imaginary Ghoſt. 


An! mercy on my ſoul ! what is that ? My old friend's 

hoſt ? They ſay, none but wicked folks walk. I wiſh 

pou at the bottom of a coal- pit. La ! how pale, and 

how long his face is grown ſince his death ! He never 

was handſome; and death has improved him very 

much the wrong way.— Pray, do not come near me 

I wiſhed you very well when you were alive. But I 

could never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with me. 

Ah, ah, mercy on us! no nearer, pray! If it be only to 

take your leave of me, that you are come back, I could” 

have excuſed you the ceremony with all my heart. 

Or if you—mercy on us—no nearer, pray z—or if you 

have wronged any body, as you always loved money a 

little, I give you the word of a frighted Chriſtian, I will 

Y pray, as long as you pleaſe, for the deliverance and re- 

> poſe of your departed foul. My good, worthy, noble. 

| friend, do, pray, diſappear, as ever you would wiſh 
your old friend to come to his ſenſes again! 

|  _ Maohere's Blunderer. 


Lear. 


P8454 7. LOVE. 
| Florizel to Perdita. 


- WHATE'ER you do, 
Still betters what is done. en you ſpeak, 
I'd have you do fo ever: when you fing, 
I'd have you buy and fell, give alms, and pray ' 
In ſuch ſweet notes; and, ing your ais, 
To ſing them too: or, when you dance, 
Like a ſmooth wave by gentleſt winds heav'd up, 
So move you to the muſic's dulcet breath, 
That I could wiſh the motion were perpetual. 
e 4 inter Tak: 
Ns ; | Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand ts Miranda. 


ADviR'd Miranda! full many a lady 

I've ey'd with beſt regard; and many a time 

The harmony of their tongues hath, into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for ſeveral virtues + 
Have I lik'd ſeveral women ; never any 

With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe o d, 

And put it ta the foil: but you, O you! 

So perfect and ſo peerleſs, are created | 
Of every creatuxe's beſt, - Sal. Tempeſt. 


8. HATRED. 

Shyleck ſpeaking of Antonio, 
How like a fawning publican he laoks ! 
I hate him, for he is a Chriſtian ; 
But more, for that in low fimplicity 
He lends out maney gratis,. and. brin 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice: 
If I can, catch him; once upan the hip, . 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred. nation; and he rails, 
Even: there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls uſury. C be my tribe 
If I forgive him! Merch. of Venice. 


down 
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Richard 11's reception, on bis being led a Priſoner into Lane 
| don by Balingbrake. | 


As, in z theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

Even ſo, or with: much mere contempt, men's eyes 
Did ſcowl on Richard. No man, cried, God fave him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home; 2 
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But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head 


Which, with ſuch gentle ſorrow, he ſhook off, 
(His face ſtill _— with tears and ſmiles, 


'The badges of his grief and patience), 

That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt pertorce have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. QRichard IA 


ore s tenderneſs for his Wife. 


Can ſhe bear it ? Can that delicate frame 

Eudure the beating of a ſtortn fo rude ? 

Can ſhe, for whom the various ſeaſons chang'd, 
To court her appetite and crown her board, 
Entreat for bread, and want the needful raiment 
To wrap her ſhivering boſom trom the weather ?— 
When the was mine, no care came ever nigh her: 
I thought the gentleſt breeze that wakes the Spring 
Too rough to breathe upon her; cheerfulneſs | 
Danc'd all the day before her; and, at night, 

| Soft lumbers waited on her downy pillow. 

Now, ſad and ſhelterleſs, perhaps the lies, 

Where piercing winds blow 4 the chill rain 
Drops from ſome pent-houſe on wretched head, 
Prenches her locks, and kills her with the cold. 

e | Trag. of Jone Shores 


; 10. ANGER. 
Ling Lear to Kent. | 


Kzin me, raſh man; on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since, thou haſt ſtriven to make us break. our vow, 
ich nor our nature nor our place can bear) 

e baniſh thee for ever from our fight 
And kingdom, If, when three days are expir'd, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death.— Away 


By Jupiter this ſhall not be revok' d. Lear.” 
Rome#'s Speech, on hearing of bis friend being ſlain by 
a | Tybalt. - f : 


e in triuwph.! and Mercutio lain! 


Away 
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Away to bagzen reſpective lenity, 

And ſire- eyed fury be my conduct now !— 
Now, 'Tybalt, take the villain back again 

That late thou. gav'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
Is but a little way above our heads, | 
Staying for thine to keep him company; 

And thou, or I, or both, ſhall follow bim. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


11. REVENGE. 


Shylock ſpeaking of the pound of fieſb forfeited by Antonio, 
Ir it will feed nothing elſe, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath diſgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, 
laughed at my lofſes, mocked at my gains, ſcorned 
my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my fri 
heated mine enemies. And what's his reaſon? I am a 
Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, or- 

s, dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions ? Is he not 
Fed with the ſame food, hurt with the Tame weapons, 
ſubject to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, 
warmed and cooled by the ſame ſummer and winter, as 
a Chriſtian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you 
tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poiſon us, do we not 
die ? and if you wrong us, ſhall we not revenge ? If we 
are like you in the reſt, we will reſemble you in that. 
If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is his humility ? re- 
venge. If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhould his 
ſufferance be by Chriſtian example ? why, revenge. The 
villany you teach me, I will execute; and it go 
hard but I will better the inſtruction. Merch. Venice. 


Zanga to Alonzo. 


Tuo ſee'ſt a prince whoſe father thou haſt ſlain, 
Whoſe native country thou haſt laid in blood, 


Whoſe facred perſon thov'ſt gs | 
Whoſe reign extinguiſh'd. was left to me, 
So*highly born ?—No kingdom, but revenge; 
No treaſure, but thy tortures and thy groans. 


AVLES AND 


| 12. JEALOUSY, 


Speech of Alonzo, on emering the Bower to murder his 
a Wife Leonoru. 


YE amaranths ! ye roſes, like the morn |! 

Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
oy-giving, love-inſpiring, holy bower ! 

Know, in thy fragrant boſom thou receiv'ſt— 

A murderer ! Oh, I ſhall ſtain thy lilies, 

And horrour will uſurp the ſeat of bliſs. 

Ha ! the fleeps —— 

The day's uncommon heat. has overcome her. | 

Then take, my longing eyes, your laſt full gaze 

Oh, what a fight is here! how dreadful fair |— 

Who would not think that being innocent. 

"Where thall I ſtrike? Who ſtrikes her ſtrikes himſelf — 

My own life-blood will iſſue at her wound. — 

But ſee, the fmiles !—I never ſhall ſmile more 

It ſtrongly tempts me to a parting kiſs 

Ha] ſmile again She dreams of him ſhe loves. — 

Curſe on her charms !—IIlLſtab her through them all. 


Ly 
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SECTION II. 


-XDDITIONAL CONCISE PASSAGES. 
— 
I. From ADD1s0N. 


I. Engliſh Orators. 


Mosr foreign writers, who have given any character of 
the Engliſh nation, whatever vices they aſcribe to it, 
allow that the people are, in general, naturally modeſt, 
It proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs geſture or 
action than thoſe of other countries. Our ers ſtand 
ſtock-ſtill in the pulpit, and will not fo much as move a 
finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the world. We 
meet with the ſame ſpeaking ſtatues at our bars, and in 
all public places of debate. Our words flow from us in 
a ſmooth continued ſtream, without thoſe trainings of 
the voice, motions of the body, and majeſty of the hand, 
which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of Greece 
and Rome, We can talk of life and death in cold 
blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe which turns 
upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our zeal 
breaks out in the fineſt tropes and figures, it is not able 
do ſtir a limb about us. | 
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2. Animation in Speaking. 


IT is certain, that proper geſtures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters; and 
enforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers, better 
than the ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. They 
keep the audience awake, and fix their attention to 
what is delivered to them; at the ſame time that they 
ſhow the ſpeaker is in earneſt, and affected himſelf with 
what he ſo paſſionately recommends to others. 


3. Man facture of Paper. 


Ir is pleaſant enough to conſider the changes that a 
linen fragment undergoes in the manufacture of paper. 
The ſineſt pieces of holland, when worn to tatters, aſ- 
ſume a new whiteneſs more beautiful than their firſt, 
and often return, in the ſhape of letters, to their native 
country. A lady's handkerchief may be metamorphoſed 
into billet-doux, and come into her poſſeſſion a ſecond 
time. A beau may peruſe his cravat after it is worn 
out, with greater pleaſure and advantage than ever he 
$9 ip a glaſs. In a word, a piece of cloth, after hav- 
ing officiated for ſome years as a towel or a napkin, may, 
by this means, be raiſed from a dunghill, and become 
the moſt valuable piece of furniture in a prince's cabi- 
Bt hoc; , hn t 7 
4. Modeſty becoming in a Public Spealer. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs the 
tongue, and renders it unfit for its offices, a due pro- 
portion of it is thought ſo-requiſite in an orator, that 
rhetoricians have recommended it, to their diſciples, as a 
particular in their art. Cicero tells us, that he never 
liked an orator who did not appear in ſome little con- 
ſuſion at the beginning of his ſpeech, and confeſſes that 
he himſelf never entered upon an oration, without 
trembling and concern. It is, indeed, a kind of defe- 
rence which is due to a great aſſembly, and ſeldom fails 
ä ü | to 


x 
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to raiſe a benevolence in the audience towards the per- 
ſon who ſpeaks. 

| 5. Ridicule. | 
Tux talent of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing 
to laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the qualification 
of little ungenerous tempers. Every one has his flaws 
and weaknefles ; nay, the greateſt blemiſhes are often 
found in the moſt ſhining characters: but what an ab- 
ſurd thing is it to pafs over alt ' the valuable parts of a 
man, and fix our attention on his infirmities ! to ob- 
ſerve his imperfections more than his virtues ! and to 
make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather than for 
our own improvement | 


6. Gratitude due to the Supreme Being. 


Ir gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker] The Supreme Being does not 
only confer upon us thoſe bounties which proceed more 
immediately from his hand, but even thoſe benefits 
which: are conveyed to us by others. Every bleſſing we 
enjoy, by what means ſoever it may be derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the Author of all good, 
and the Father of mercies. | | 


7. Commerce, 


IT is the great advantage of a trading nation, that there 
are very few in it ſo dull and heavy, as to be incapable 
of filling ſome ſtation or other in life, which may give 
them an opportunity of making their fortunes. A well- 
regulated commerce is not, like law, phyſic, or divinity, 
to be overſtocked with hands; but, on the contrary; 
flourithes by multitudes, and gives employment to all 
its profeſſors. Fleets of-merchants are ſo many ſqua- 
drons of floating ſhops, that vend our wares — manu- 
factures in all the markets of the world, and find out 


— 


chapmen under both the tropics.” 
AS 8. Cultivation of Tafte. 


Tun moſt natural method. for the cultivating and im- 
proving: of taſte, is to be converſant among the writings 
| D2 of 
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of the mod polite authors. A man who has any reliſh. 


for fine writing, either diſcovers new beauties, or re- 
ceives ſtronger impreſſions from the maſterly ftrokes of 
a great author every time he peruſes him; beſides that 
be naturally wears himſelf into the ſame manner of 


ſpeaking and thinking. 
: 9. Pleaſures. of a polite dts 


A Man of a polite imagination is let into a. grent many 
3 which the vulgar are — capable of receiving. 


e can converſe with a picture, and an agreeable 
companion in a ſtatue. He meets with a ſecret Tefroſh- 
ment in a deſcription, and 'often feels a greater fatisfac- 
tion in the proſpect of fields and tacadows, than another 
does in the poſſeſſion. It gives him indeed a kind of 
property in every thing he ſees, and makes the moſt 
made uncultivated parts of nature adminiſter to his plea» 
fares; ſo that he looks upon che World, as it were, in 
another light, and diſcovers in it a multitude of charms 
that conceal themſelves from the generality of mankind 
10. The fuperinteridance of Gad, a ſource of comfort. 
GE. himſelf, is a very helpleſs and a very. 
- wretched being. He is ſubj every moment to the 

teſt calamities and nes: he is beſet with 

on all ſides, and may became unhappy by num- 

berleſs caſualties, which he could not foreſoc, nor have 
prevented had he foreſeen them. It is our comfort, 
while we are obnoxious to ſg many - accidents, that we 
are under the care of One who contingencies, 
and has in his hands the of every thing 
that is capable of annoying or o ing us; Who knows. 
che aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, and is Wm 
to beſtow it on thoſe who aſk it of him. 


11. Religion no enemy to Cheerfulneſe. 
Is we may believe our. logicians, man is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. He 
has a heart capable of mirth, and naturally diſpoſed. to 
Its i not the bulinels of virtue to —_— the af- 
| fections, 
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fections, but to regulate them: it may moderate and re- 
ſtrain, but was not deſigned to baniſh. gladneſs from the 
heart of man. Religion contracts the circle of our plea» 
ſures, but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to ex- 
patiate in. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 
and the exerciſe of virtue, are, in their own nature, 6 
far from excluding all gladneſs of heart, that they are 
perpetual ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpirit of 
religion cheers, as well as compoſes the ſoul : it baniſh» 
es, indeed, all levity of behavicur, all vicious and diſſo- 
lute mirth ; but, in exchange, fills the mind with a 
perpetual ſerenity, uninterrupted cheerfulneſs, and .an 
habitual inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be 
pleaſed in itſelf,” - - ers, /o4 
- 12. Truſt in Cod. 
I xxow but -one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt all 
2 preſages and terrours of mind; and that is, by 

curing to myſelf the friendfhip and protection of that 
| Being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs Futurity. 


He ſees, at one view, the whole courſe of my exiſtence; 
not only that part of it which I have already paſſed 


* 


through, but that which runs fotward into all the 
depths of eternity. When | lay me down to ſleep, I 
recommend myſelf to his care : when I awake, I give 
mylelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils that 
threaten me, I will look up to him for help; and queſ- 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn them to 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am fure-that he knows 
them both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
ſupport me under them. | | 


13. Leſſons of Mortality. 
Wren I look upon the tombs of the great, every emo- 
tion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate deſire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my 
heart melts with W when 1 9 
3 — 3 bs wo 2 
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the parents themſelves, I conſider the vanity of grieving 


For thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow. When I ſee 


Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them; when I conſider 
rival wits placed fide by fide, or the holy men that di- 
vided the world with their conteſts and diſputes ; I re- 
Heft with ſorrow and aftonifhment on the little compe- 
Ktions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 1 
read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, of ſome that died 
yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred years ago, I conſider 
that great day when we ſhall all of us be contempora- 
ries, and make our appearance together. | 


II. From Jon NSON. 


PanTICLEs of ſcience are often widely ſcattered. 
Writers of extenſive comprehenſion have incidental re- 
marks upon topics very remote from the principal fub- 
Jet, which are often more valuable than formal trea- 
Fiſes, and which yet are not known, becanſe they are 
not promiſed in the title. He that collets theſe un- 
der proper heads, is very laudably employed; for, 
though he exerts no great abilities in the work, he fa- 


"ilitates the progreſs of others, and, by making that 
- eaſy of attainment which is already written, may give 


me mind, more vigorous or more adventurous than 


His own, leiſure for new thoughts and original deſigns. 


its, 2. Taſk of an Author. | ; 

Fax taſk of an author is, either to teach what is not 
Known, or to recommend known truths by his manner 
of adorning them ; cither to'let new light in opon the 
mind, and open new ſcenes to the proſpect, or to vary 
the dreſs and fituation of common objects, ſo as to give 
them freſh e and more powerful attractions; to 
Fpread fuch flowers over the regions through which the 
intellect has already made its progreſs, as may tempt it 


to return and take a ſccond view of things haſtily paſſed 


over or negligently regarded. 


Jo 
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3. Language. 


LANGUAGE is the dreſs of thought: and, as the noble 
mien, or moſt graceful action, would be degraded and 
obſcured by a garb appropriated to the groſs employ- 
ments of ruſtics or mechanics; fo the moſt heroic ſen- 
timents will loſe their efficacy, and the moſt ſplendid 
ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words uſed eommonly upon low and trivial occaſions, 
debaſed by vulgar mouths, and contaminated by incle- 
gant applications. | 


4. Hrelrctual Powers. 


THERE are men whoſe powers operate at leiſure and in 
retirement, and whoſe intellectual vigour deſerts them 
in converſation ; whom merriment confuſes, and ob- 
jection diiconcerts; whoſe baſhfulneſs reſtrains their 
exertion, and ſuffers them not to ſpeak till the time of 
| ſpeaking is paſt.z, or whoſe attention to their own cha- 
racter makes them unwilling to utter, at hazard, what 
has not been conſidered, and could not be recalled. 


* 5. Familiar Intercourſe. 


A w1se and good man is never ſo amiable as in his un- 
bended and familiar intervals. Heroic generoſity, or 
philoſophical diſcoveries, may compel veneration and 
reſpect; but love always implies ſore kind of natural 
or voluntary equality, and is only to be excited by that 
levity and cheerfulneſs which diſencumbers all minds 
from awe and folicitude, invites the modeſt to freedom, 
and exalts the timorous to confidence. . 
6. Youth and Old Age. 
YouTH is of no long duration; and, in maturer age, 
when the enchantments of fancy ſhall ceaſe, 
toms of delight dance no more about us, we 
no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe men, and the means 
of doing good. Let us therefore ſtop, while to ſtop is 
in our power. Let us-liye as men, who afe ſome time 


nne 
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of all evils, to count their paſt years by follies, and to 
be reminded of their former luxuriance of health only 
by the maladies which riot has produced. 


7. Prudence, 


* 


Tnosk, who, in confidence of ſuperiour capacities and 
attainments, diſregard the common maxims of life, 


-- ought to be reminded, that nothing will ' ſupply the 
want of pradence ; and that negligence and irregulart- 


ty, long continued, will make knowledge RO wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 


8. ' Proſperity has its d 2 — 


PROSPERITY, as truly aſſerted by Seneca, very much 
obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves.” No man can form 
' a Juſt eſtimate of his own powers, by inactive ſpecula- 
tion. That fortitude which has encountered no dan- 
gers, that prudence which has ſurmounted no difficul- 


ties, that integrity which has been attacked by no temp- 
_ - tations, can at beſt be conſidered but as gold not yet 
brought to the teſt, of which, therefore, the true value 


cannot be afligned. Equally neceflary is ſome variety 
of fortune to a nearer inſpection of the manners, e 


a <ples, and affections of mankind. 


4 9. Converſation. 


8 Avrin the exerciſes which'the health of the dad: re- 
**quires, and which have themſelves a natural tendency 
to actuate and invigorate the mind, the moſt eligible 
- amuſement of a rational being ſeems to be, that inter- 


change of thoughts which is practiſed in free and eaſy 
converſation; where ſuſpicion is baniſhed by experience, 
and emulation by benevolence ; where every man ſpeaks 


with no other reſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, 


and hears with no other diſpoſition than POPE to * 


13 3 
| r 10. How wwe ſbouli be affefted by. the miſery of others. 
© Ir miſery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be rever- 


THY ES: ſortune, it e 


* 
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4 
of vice, not to be inſulted ; becauſe it is, perhaps, it» 
felf a puniſhment adequate to the crime by which it 
was produced; and the humanity of that man can de- 


ſerve no panegyric, who is capable of reproathing a cri- 
minal in the hands of the executioner. 


11. Edt of Perſeverance. 


All the performances of buman art, at which we 
with praiſe or wonder, are inſtances of the 
force of perſeverance. It is by this that the 
comes a pyramid, and that diſtant countries 
with canals. If a man were to compare the effect of a 
ſingle ſtroke of the pick-axe, or of one impreſſion of 
the ſpade, with the general deſign and laſt reſult, he 
would be overwhelmed by the ſenſe of their diſprapot- 
tion : yet thoſe petty operations, inceflantly continued, 
in time ſurmount the greateſt difficulties 3 and moun- 


force of human beings. 
u. 4 N 
Tun ial oracles of our parſimonious anceſtors 


ſmall expences, by the profufion of fans, too litthe 
 fingly. to alarm bur caution, | 
ourſelves to conſider together, Of the fame kind & 
the prodigality of life + be that hopes to look back. 
hareakeee with ſinaf6tion upon paſt years, muſt learn 
to know the preſent value of fingle minutes, and en- 
deavour to.let no D fall uſcleſs to the. 


w 


. Art of Happineſs 
Duh of he rs tnts-of eſcaping fapertinous uncut, 
4s, to free our minds from the habits of comparing our 
condition with that of others on whom the bleſfings of 
life are more bountifully beſtowed, or 8 . 
ſtates of delight and ſecurity, perhaps 
mortals. Few are placed in a fituation rope. mag. 
n * 


lorn 
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lorn and miſerable, from whom they may learn to re- 
Joice in their own lot. | 


by 14. Riches no Equivalent for Virtue or Peace of Mind. 


WHOEVER ſhall look heedfully upon thoſe who are e. 
minent for their riches, will not think their condition 
ſuch, as that he ſhould hazard his quiet, much leſs his 
virtue, to obtain them : for all that great wealth gene- 
rally gives above a moderate-fortune, is more room for 
the freaks of caprice, and more privilege for ignorance 
and vice; a quicker ſucceſſion of flatteries, — a larger 
circle of voluptuouſneſs. 1 : 


15. Forgiveneſs of Injuries recommended. 


i 
A wISE- man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe he 
knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to 
Paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly ſuf- 
fers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, and gives up 
his days and nights to the gloom of malice and pertur- 
bations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to conſult 
his eaſe, The man who retires to meditate miſchief, 
and to exafperate his own rage ; whoſe thoughts are 
employed only on means of diſtreſs, and contrivances of 
ruin ;. whoſe mind never pauſes from the remembrance 
of his own ſufferings, but to indulge ſome hope of en- 
Joying the calamities of another may juſtly be num- 
bered among the moſt miſerable of human - beings ;_ a- 
mong thoſe who are guilty without reward; who have 
neither the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the calm of in- 
3 16. Addreſs to Healtb. 


HAL TH, moſt venerable of the powers of Heaven! 
with thee may the remaining part of my life be paſſect, 
nor do thou refuſe to bleſs me with thy reſidence; for, 
whatever there is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth, 
in deſcendants, or in ſovereign command, the higheſt 
ſummit of human enjoyment, or in thoſe objects of de- 
ſire which we endeavour to chaſe in the toils of love; 
Whatever delight, or whatever ſolace is enn _ 
celeſtia 
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celeſtials to ſoften our fatigues in thy preſence, thou 
Parent of happineſs ! all thoſe joys ſpread out and 
flouriſh ; in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of pleaſure; 
and, without thee, no man is happy. 


III. From SHAKESPEARE. 


1. Honour ought to be conferred on Merit only. 


— Wuo ſhall go about 

To cozen Fortune, and be honourable 

Withoyt the ſtamp of merit ! Let none preſume 

'To wear an undeſerved Gignity. 

O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv'd corruptly ; that clear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many, then, ſhould cover, that ſtand bare! 
How many be commanded, that command ! 

| Merch. Fenice. 


2. Portia's Picture. 


Wnar find I here ? 

Fair Portia's counterfeit What demi-god 

Hath come ſo near creation? Move thoſe eyes? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion ? Here are ſever'd lips 

Parted with ſugar breath: ſo ſweet a bar 

Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends Here, in her hairs, 

The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 

A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men 

Faſter than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes! 

How could he ſee to do them; having made one, 

Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 

And leave itſelf unſiniſh'd. | Merch. of Venice. 
3. In praife of Mercy). 

Tux quality of mercy is not ſtrain di 


It droppech as the gentle rain from heav'n 
Upon the place bepeath, - It is twice bleſs'd; _ 


— hin that gives, and him that takes. 
 *Fis\mightieſt ip the mightieſt: it becomes 
The thraned monarch better than his crown. 

His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 

Whercin doth fit the dread and fear of kings. 

| But mercy is above the ſcepter'd ſway 

wv It_is enthroned in the hearts of Tacky 

It is an attribute to God hiniſelf;- 
And earthly power doth then ſhew likeft God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, "art 
Though juſtice be thy plea, confider this,— | 
That, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation; we do pray for mercyy . . 
| And that fame prayer doth teach us all to Lu 5 
The deeds of merey. | | Mech.” of Venice. 


4. The Deceit Pts: or aprarance, | 


| Fux world is fill deceiv'd with ornament, 
| In law, what plea ſe tainted and carrupt, 
5 But, being ſeaſon'd with a gratious voice, 
| Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religo 
What damned errour, but ſome 1 5 
N Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 
P Hiding the grofineſs with fair-ernament 2. 
| There is no vice ſo fimple, but aſſumes 
| Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. | 
How many/cawards, — ave ls fall 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear-yet | 
The beards of Hevenles and 
Who, inward ſcarch d, . 
So are thoſe criſped, ſaaky, golden locks, 
| Which make fach wanton gualao with whe wind * 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often knaun n 
To be the dowry of a, ſecond. head, ; 
The ſkull that bred them in the ſepulchre, 
Thus ornament is but the gilded ſhore | 
To a moſt dangerous ſea; ropes a rower; Lens +4, 
* . en 1: 
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The ſeeming truth which cunning time 2 22 
To entrap the wiſeſt. Merch, of Venice 
g. Hamlet, on his Father's Picture. | 


SxE what a grace was ſeated on this brow ! 

Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himſelf ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury” 

New-lighted on a phe; os bo ; 

A combination, and a form indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man, Hamlet. 


6. 4 Pather's Advice te bis Son going to Travel. 


xxx haſty thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou haſt and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel ; 

But do not dull thy 1 with entertainment 

Of each new- hateh d unfledg d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear't, that the ſed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice :- 
Take each man's cenſure, but reſerve thy judgment. 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. $ 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 

This, above all, to thine own ſelf be true; 

And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 1 
Thou carſt not then be falſe to any man. Hamlet: . 


7. Youth cartioned againſt indulgence in Pleaſure, 
Be heedful, youth, and ſee you ſtop betimes z 
Leſt that thy raſh ungovernable * Au 


Oerleaping duty, * due regard, 


Hurry 


| And he --> e et i 
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Hurry thee on, through ffiort- iwd dear- bou ght pleaſures, 
To cureleſs woes a laſting penitence. Row. wo fob 


8. Deſcription of an Alben and * 1 


I yo remember an apothecary, 

d hereabouts he dwells, whom late k Wed 

tatter d weeds, with overwhelming _ 
Culling of ſimples. Meagre were his looks: 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: 
And, in his needy ſhop, a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other fkins -- 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and, about His ſhelves, 
A beggarly account of empty boxes; | 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and mitiſty ſeeds, | * 
Remnants of packthread, and'old"takes of rofes, - _ 
Were thinly ne to make up a 7 * . IRS 

Nen. & Juli. 


' 


ry Contealed Love... 


Vor never told her love; 

But let concealhment, like a worm ? the bod, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek: ſhe pin'd in no 15 

And, with green and yellow melanclioly, 

She fat,” Ike Paticxice on a monument, 1 

Smiling at e | Tue 15 Niche, | 
"2D. A Ohllant Warrior." 


TE» 4 * f 


TI saw young Harry with his beaver up⸗ | 15 N 


His carfties on His thighs; gallantly amd) n 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd' Mercury AR 
And. vaulted, with ſuch"6iſe into His feat, 7 

gh age — of m the clouds 5 
o As Tang w u uns 0 


— Arm 7 
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A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 

But now two paces. of the vileſt earth 

Is room enough. This earth that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive ſo brave a gentleman— 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heaven: 
Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the 


grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph. iff Henry IP. 
12. Compluint'of Unkindneſs in 4 Frientl. 


Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar d, 

'The ſiſter vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty- footed tine 
For parting us; O] and is all forgot? 

All ſchool- days friendſhip, childhood innocence Es: 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one fampler, ſitting on one cuſhion : 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 

As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 


Had been incorporate. So we gr po 


Like to a double cherry, ſeeming | 

But yet an union in partition. | 1 

And will you rend our ancient loye aſunder, 

And gia with eee friend :? 
Midl. df. Night's Dream- 


13. Great Mer's Abuſe of Power. 


CovLD great men. thunder, 
3s Jove hiſt does, Jovs 3 would ne'er be LY 
or e O er ' F 
Would de Em Haben ler thunder 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful Wk ö 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and 2 bel 
Split'ſt the ne cable and gnarled oak * 
ban, he {art myrtle : O, but man ! — 
ttle brief authority, 
Moſt ignorant ef what he's moſt aſſur d, 
kay och ker tricks Feen h 
lays taſtic tricks betort 
A gp, 
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ag e K r Ebi, fe. rejoihg ii be. 
892 e Cutſar. 

N 44 WTB. 

WHEREFORE rejoice ?—what conqueſts brings he home ? 

What eee e to Rome, 

To grace in captive- * chariot-wheels ? 
* blocks, you 1 orſe tlian ſenſeleſs things! 
O you hard h . you 3 men of Rome | 

Knew you not ompey Many a time, and oſt, 
Have you climb d up to walls and battlemems, 
To towers and windows, yra to chinmcy- tops, 

Your infants in yaur arms; and there d i 2 
The live- long day, wi with patient expect ation, 
To ſee great Pumpe paſs tha ſt rents of Rome j/- : 
And do you now put on your beſt attias s.... 
And do you now cull out an alia, 
And do vou nowtrew, flowers in his way, | cf dd 
That comes jincariumpl over Powpey's. 241 


Begone > 5: £71 154. 81 01 20 Nb D202 354 2 a b. 
| Run to your bags 1. ft won your , 49 TT 


Pray to the gods ta; int¹⁰, it 21d, 20 
That needs wuſtlight « 


vn e „Fal. cue. 
15. Sant N e Cour ft, 3 a e 
"D&21G] — 22 1 wg 


Now, my co-mates Ne brothers in a b. 
Hath not old cuſtomanade this ie move n 
Tban thay ofipajatedd poinp?. — woods 15 I 
* More free frara, penibthan the ahvious voury? ? 
+ Here feel d r ga aeg 811 
The ſeaſon's differenc icy ang 
And churliſh chictin ee : 
hich, N fry An upen my bod, 
Even till — denitepanit foyy" 45011 4it 
© This is no flathenx z \theic- dre: 'counftllors (it 00 wh # 
That 1 ame 102 ori 540 
Sweet are he uſtſ of dderlity;;: (OM9400%7 to bool alt : 
Which, le the Sead, ugly and, venomous, coor ct 
Wears yet 2 pracionegewelin;bis head!!! 9111 tz 'l 
And this ougylifetegaipt frofh public hunt. 
in,, 1 | Finds 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones,. and good in every thing. 


As You Like . 
IV. From THOMSON. 
| 1. The Rural Kat. | 
Sat 
Snovrp I e. turn to the rural ſeat/ ante 
W hoſe lofiy 6 elms, and venerable oaks, nh 


Invite the rock, who, high amid the boughs, 

In early ſpring, his airy city builds, » 

And ceaſeleſs caws amulive ; there, well pleas d, 
I might the various polity ſurvey ” 
Of the mix'd Houſehold: kind. The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, ; 

Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock; - 

Whoſe breaſt with ardour flames, as on — 
Graceful, and crows defiance.. In the Pd? n 

The finely-· checker d duck, before her train, 

Rows garrulous. "Phe ſtately-failing {wan 

Gives out his ſnowy plumage to the gale - 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce, and guards his oſier- OY | 
Protective of his y young: The tur oh by 
Loud-threatening, reddens; whil peacock read 
His every-coloured glory to the ſun, © 

And ſwims in radiant majeſty along. e 1240 
O'er the whole homely ſcene, — love: 11 nt 
Flies thick in amorous chace, and wantom rolls . 
The * eye, anck turns the changeful necks” f 


2 Other Rural Olic. = 1 


14 . 


Hou, from his morning taſk, n. 11 

His flock before him ſtepping to the fold? 

While the eier enn 5c #1 lf . 
N The cheerful. cotragez then. expecting foot; 76101 Pe 1 
The food of innocence, andi heakh . The dawg" ĩ 

The röok, and magpicy" to zhe grey- green oe * . 

That the calm village in their verdant arms, ran - 


Sheltering, ane dr g hex ay dt, 1 d 
WMhere 


25317 


3 eren . 


Where, on the 
All the hot noon, t 7 

Faint; underneath, * houſehold fowls convene 3 

And, in a corner of the buzzing ſhade, - 

'The houſe-dog, with the pen Der bs, 
Out-ſtretch'd,' 4 RE 564 hls (funbets] be x 
Attacks A atid once exults 0 
Oer Kill aud He 719 ken d by the waſp, nh 
They ſtarting ſhap. * e It 4 


3. Ananda anon a Morning Mall. 


Co then, ye virgins and ye youths, whoſe hearts 
Have felt the raptures hom ning ode; 

And thou, Amanga; cone, pride of op fog | * 
Formed by the Graces, loveliricfs itſcif “ 
Come, with thoſe dowticait eyes, ſedate „ 
Thoſe looks denture, that deeply: pierre the ſon), 
Wbere, with the Ig af thoughitful reafori mad, 

Shines Hvely 2 the fey Hales n 27) 
O come l and, footed Mr, 7620 
Steals bluſhing o, ern us tread / / a Ali ti al. 
The morni and, gather in Their prime 

| Freſh-bloonang flowers, to grace thy braided hair, - 
Ln thy lov'd door that improves their ſweets. en 


4 


4. 4 Hl ef Water... 50e hed 5 4 


SMOOTH, to the ſhelving brimik, a copious flood ' ey 
Rolls fair and placid 3 "where, collected al; - on *D 46 b | 
In one impetuous torrent, down the ſteer e 
It thundering f, an e eee, 
At firſt, e a broad; . (1375 b 
Then, whiteni , —_ it 4 
Baud in 4 clo e. n f f} 
Daſh'd 1 m cloud TITLED 45 
A hoary wilt, and forms a ceaſthefs +77 Re i DN 
| Nor can the roreut'd dener here find . wi 
But, ragimg tin amid the in Joes, Jot vil vo LAY 
Now flaſhes o'er the teartered res ROY $i) ole 
Aſlant the hohewed channel rapid darts; 


And, falling fait from. gradudl flope to lope, 12 


5 
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With wild. infracted courſe, and leſſen d roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed, and fteals, at laſt, _ 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. ee 


5. Hic of Juduſry. . 
Tuxx Commerce he into the public walx 
The buſy merchant; the big warehouſe built; 
Rais'd the ſirong crane; choak'd. up the loaded ſtreet 
With foreign plenty; and thy ſtream, O Thames, | 
Large, gentle, deep, majeſtic, king of floods 

Choſe for his grand reſort. On either hand, 

Like a long wintry foreſt, groves of maſts _ 

Shot up their fpires ; the hellying ſheet between 
Poſſeſs d the breezy void ; the ſooty hulx OS 
Steer'd fluggith on ; the ſplendid barge along 
Rowed, regular, to harmony; around, N 
The boat, light ſkimming, ſtretch'd its oary wings; 
While deep, the various voice, of fervent toll! 
From bank to bank increag'd; whence, ribb'd with oak, 
To bear the Britiſh thunder, black and bold, 1 


The roaring veſſel ruſſr d into the main. 
11170 6, Britiſh Beauty. . ; 110 3 | 


IVE) Fee. 5 od 
Mar my ſong ſoften, as thy daughters J. 
A bal for pF is thei own, | robs 
The feeling heart, funplicity of ilfe, ; 
And elegance,, and taſte ; the faultleſs form. 01 , Gant 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony; the cheek, ; l wack allo of 
Where the livg crimſon; thro? the vative white EN, 1K 
Soft-ſhooting, Oer the face diffuſes bloom. 
And every nameleſs ace the parted lip, by N tA. 
Like the red xoſe- bu ye? with morning dews. 2 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet... — 
Or funny ringlets, or of cirtling brown, 6 
The neck fligtit-chaded, and the ſwelling breaſt ; er 
The lock refiſtleiz, pigreing to the ſoul, „„ „ 
And by the fol mform'd, when, drei in fee, 


: 


She lits bigh-fmiliog in the cor ſcion⸗ u Alen ” 
. 33 a 33 MIQHT. it? i ; 
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99 Swimming. 


Cnrxr'p by the milder beam, the ſprightly PE 
Specds to the well-known pool, whoſe cryſtal depth 


A ſandy bottom ſhews. A while he ſtands 


Gazing the inverted landſcape, half afraid 

To meditate the blue profound below z 

Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 

His ebon treſſes, and his rofy cheek 

Inſtant emerge; and, thro? the obedient wave, 

At each ſhort breathing by his lip repell'd,' a 
With arms and legs according well, he makes, . 
As humour leads, an eafy winding path; | 
While, from his poliſh'd ſides, a dewy light * 

Effuſes on the pleas'd ſpectators round. 


8. W: inter. 


Se, Winter comes, to rule the varied years, 

Sullen, and fad, with all his rifing train; | 
Vapours, and Clouds, and Storms. Be theſe my theme, 

Theſe, that exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 

And heavenly mufng. Welcome, kindred glootns !? 


Congenial horrours, hail | With frequent foot,. - 


Pleas'd have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 

When, nurs 4 by careleſs ſolitude,  liv'd,. [ 

And ſung of Nature-with ee . 
Pleas'd have I wander'dith ro'' your rough FOO 2 10 
Trode the pure virgin _—_ mayſelf as puren 9 


Heard the winds roar;; and the big e en, n ef. 


Or ſeen the deep-fermentin tempeſt of] 0 | 
In the grim. wagon Ju ag geen the ne, 10 


b 8. 8 calls 77055 7 A 
Funn of light e life! 'Thow Good ſupteme . „bade 


O teach me what 18 good teach & Thyſelf! F! 


Save me from fellyy-yanity; und vide! b 
Erom eve law parts Vaud. feed myα?jLe 5! Hoi. 
Haug mein ddnor inen „ nen QF; 

bn. . 
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With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, 5 never- * bliſs! 8 


„ * : "= 


V, Nen M325 0k 


"y "Deſtription of Satan. | 
In ſhape and geſture, proudly eminent, L 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet loſt | | 
All her original, brightneſs, nor appear'd | 8 | 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd,. and the exceſs | 198 
Of glory obſcur' d. As when the, ſuns new rise. 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air.. 
Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, difaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations, and with fear 1 
Perplexes monarchs.; darken'd ſo, yet ſhoue - Y . 
Above them all the archangel. But his face af | 
Deep ſcars, f thunder bad entrench'd, 8 N 
Sat on hi cheek, but under brows « —_ 


Of dauntleſs — ; and cad mig ride, a ah be 
Waiting. revenge 270 N g 
u Uo 2. "Para. 1 1 4 
ee and to the border comes. 1% wat nA 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradiſt, „ a 


2 morn bo deg, * 001% 


Shade above. dt, 2 wet ee Io ⁰αν¹¹⁰˙ 5% 
Of ſtatelieſt view. ' Yet higher than their tops ) 
'The verdurous wall ob Paradiſe up — 
Which, to out ganenall fire, gave prod] . 
1 nether empire, neighb'ring round 
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And, higher chen-ther: wall, 'a cireling row | 

Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt but, 

Bloſſoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 

Appear' d, with gay enamePd- colours mix d; A 

On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his deams, 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath ſhower'd the earth ; ſo lovely em d 

That landſcape ! and, of pure, now purer air 

Meets his approach, and'ts the heart Inſpires . 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All ſadneſs but deſpair: now gentle gales,” © 

Fanning their odoriferous wings; diſpenſe ney 

Native perfumes, ; and "harper" whence ey Role 

, Theſe balmy ſpolls. Aon te 5 325 Zen ud x90! 

6141 Ich . 

niche 3 " Bueitng in Paradiſe. Gn Diop b 

Now e came ne Aill evening on, and twilight gra no n 

Had in her ſober livery all things clad- ' bi no! TY 

Silence accompanied 3 for beaſt and bird. | 

They to their graſſy couch; theſe to ther oth, x Ute 

Were flunk.; all. but the wakeful nightingate5 © - 

She, all night long, ber morbus deſcant ſung: gt ch 


Silence was e 1d the firmam 149 if . . 
With living ſapphires : H that lg 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 8 3 
Riſing in clouded: majeſty, at l engt, ö . wt f 
Apparent queen, uveibd het peerleſs light, 5 
And, k. her Alder mantle throw." - got 
4. The Bower of Paradiſe. . e »% 1 5 
'Tavs alking; hand in hand they paſe'd © | 10 4c _ 
On to their bliſsful bawer.- It was a ks: M1009 1 


Chos'n by the ſov'reign Planter, when he game ; [ to 
All things to man's delightful: ule. The vo 1 eee : 
Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade, 111 mo 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher, S 

Of firm and fragrant leaf: on de ; 
Acanthus, and each odorous buſhy auub, Raad! 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall: each Walken low,” * 
n Ae and jeſſamin, D _—___ 


= 
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Rear d high their flouriſh'd heads between, and Tue 
Mofaic : under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground; more colour'd than with ſtone 
Of coſtlieſt emblem : other creature here, 


Beaſt, bird, inſet, or worm, durſt enter none; 
Such was their awe of man 


5. Adam's account of Himſelf on his Creation. 


STRAIGHT toward heaven my wondering eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky; till, rais'd 

By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 

Stood on my feet. About me round I faw 

Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things ſmiPd 
With fragrance z and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 
Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 

Survey'd, and ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran, 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led: 

But who I was, or where, or from what cauſe; 
Knew not. To ſpeak I try'd; and forthwith ſpake : 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er 451 ſaw. Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair licht; 

And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo freſh and gay; 

Ye hills and dales, 7e rivers; woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move; fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how caine I thus, how here ? | 
Not of myſelf: by ſome great Maker then, 1 
In goodneſs and in power pre- eminent. e 
Tell me, how may I know him; how adore, © 
From whom I have, that thus L move and Hive, 
And feel that I aum happier than I Know. 


ride of k., 5 8 
xen his long bands a creature grew, © © . 
Man Uke, but different ſex ; fo Tovely = 
E what ſeem'd fair in all the world, frem'd now 


ing ST 


3 Mean, 
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Mean, or in her fumm'd up, in her contain'd | 
And in her looks ; which from that time infus'd 


Sweetneſs into my | heart, unfelt before, 


And into all things from her air inſpir'd 


The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 
In every geſture dignity and love. 


VI. From various Authors. 

» Good Hamme ! 
O, BLEST with temper whoſe uifelouded * 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to or: 
She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded car 25 
She who ne'er anſwers till a huſband cools, 
Or, if ſhe rules him, never ſhows ſhe rules ; 


Cl arms by accepting; by ſubmitting ſways 
Yet has her humour moſt when the obeys. Pope, 


2. Tilial Adden. 


Mr, let the tender office long engage, 

To tock the cradle of repoſing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, / 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death 


Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye, 


And keep a while one parent from the ſky. _ Pepe. 


3. Deſcription. of "Man. 


Know thou 4 preſume not God to ſcan; 

The proper ſtudy-of mankind is Man. 

Plzc'd on this iſthmus of a middle ftate, 

A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 

With to too muck knowledge for the ſceptic fide, 

With too much weakneſs for the ſtoic's pride, 

He, hangs between; in doubt to act or reſt; 

In doubt to deem himſelf a god or beaſt; | * 

In doubt his mind or body to preſer, | 

Born but to W n | Mx ; 
ö 09 
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Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus d: | «| 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus d; 

Created half to riſe, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs errour hurl'd : 

The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! Pe. 


4. The Lady at her Toilet. 


AND, now, unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 

Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the coſmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glaſs appears : 

To that ſhe bends, to that her eye ſhe rears. 

'The inferiour prieſteſs, at the altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 

The various offerings of the world appear : 

From each, ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeb with the glittering ſpoil. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoiſe, here, and elephant, unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. - 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; | 

The fair, each moment, riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens every grace, | 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope, 


5. On the love of Praiſe.” 


Tux love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows, in every heart. | 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; N 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure, | 
Oer globes and ſceptres, now on thrones it ſwells ; 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells: 
"Tis tory, whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſquerades ; 
158 F 
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It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head, 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead : 


Nor ends with life; but nods in fable plumes, 
- Adorns our hearſe, and flatters on our tombs. 77: dag 


6. Sleep, 


Tiz'p Nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy Sleep! 

He, like the world, his ready viſit pays | 

Where Fortune flies ; the wretched he forſakes : 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids pnſully'd with a tear. E oung. 


7. Felly of truſting to Futurity. 


Ix human hearts what bolder thought can riſe 
Than man's preſumption on to-morrow's daun? 


Where is to-morrow 2? in another world. 


For numbers this is certain ; the reverſe 

Is ſure to none: and yet, on this Perhaps, 
This Peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant, we build | 
Our mountain-hopes; ſpin out eternal IEA: 
And, big with life's futurities, expire. -» Young. 


8. Rational Pleaſure. 


5 rind we all agree, is man's chief good 3 | 


Our only conteſt, what deſerves the name. 

Give pleaſure's name to nought, but what hath pales 
The authentic ſeal of reaſon, and defies - 

The tooth of time; when paſt, a pleaſure ſtill; 
Dearer on trial, lovelier for its age, 


And doubly to be priz d, as it promotes 


Our future, while ie lonns our preſent joy. Young. 


„ Wee Precrdflination. 


AT thirty; man ſuſpedts Himſelf a Fool :; 
Knows it at*ferty; ànd reforms his plan: 


At Ales chides is vifamons delays Y 


Puſhes his prudent purpoſe' to reldlve 3 
In all the magnaninity of thought, 


| ROS, and re Fore hen dies the Tame! en 
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10. On the Art of Printing. 


How ſhall I ſpeak thee, or thy power addreſs, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the preſs ? 

By thee, religion, liberty, and laws, 

Exert their influence, and advance their cauſe ; 

By thee, worſe plagues than Pharach's land befel, 
Diffuſed, make earth the veſtibule of hell: 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wiſe ; 
Thou ever-bubbling ſpring of — lies; 

Like Eden's dread probationary tree, 

Knawledge of good and evil is frem thee. Cowper. 


11. Addreſs ta Liberty. 


O! covrp I worſhip aught beneath the ſkies, 
That-earth hath ſeen or fancy can deviſe, 

Thine altar, ſacred Liberty, ſhould ſtand, 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand. 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever Ges a bank, or ſcented ſummer air. 
Duly, as ever on the mountain's height 

The peep of morning ſhed a dawning light; 
Again, when evening, in her ſober veſt, 

Drew the gray curtain of the fading w ett ; 

My ſoul ſhould yield thee willing thanks and praue 


For the thief bleſſings of my faireſt days: 


But that were ſacrilege:—praiſe is not thine, 


But His who gave thee, and preſerves thee mine. 


12. Deſcription of a good Preacher. 
WovrlD I deſcribe a preacher, ſuch as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul ſhould himſelf direct me. I would trace 
His maſter-ſtrokes, and draw from his deſign, 
I would expreſs him ſimple, grave, fincerez _ 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain 
And plain in manner: decent, ſolemn, chaſte, - 
And natural in gefture-; much impreſs d 
Himſelf, as conſcious of * awful charge, 

E 2 
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And anxious DIY that the-flock he feeds 

May feel it too: affectionate in look, 

And tender in addreſs, as well becomes 

A meſſenger of grace to guilty men. Conoper. 


13. The happy and innecent abode. 


FTERNAL bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian faints attend : 
Bleſs'd be that ſpot, where cheerful gueſts retire, 
Lo pauſe from. toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Bleſs'd that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every ſtranger finds a ready chair: 
Bleſs'd be thoſe feaſts, with ſimple plenty crown'd, 
rar, all the ruddy family around 

h at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 

Or G h with pity at ſome mournful tale; 
Or — the baſhful ſtranger to his food, | 
And earn. the luxury of doing good. Goldſmith, 


1 4+ Retirement. 


O, BLEST retirement ! friend to life's decline! 
Retreats from care that never muſt be mine! 
How bleſs'd is he, who crowns, in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour, with an age of cale ; 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temprations try, 
And, ſince tis hard to combat, learns to fly., 
For him, no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No ſurly porter ſtands, in guilty ſtate, © 

To ſpurn imploring famine from his gate: 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend 3 

Sinks to the grave, with unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently ſlopes the way ; 

And, all his proſpects brightning to the hu. 

* heaven commences ere the ande paſt. 


Collins. 
15. e e : 


Tis not for mortals always to be bleſt : 
Tut him the leaſt the dull or painful hours 


And virtue, thro' this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and ſenſe I mean not to disjoin: 
Virtue and ſenſe are one: and truſt me, he 
Who has not virtue, is not truly wiſe. 

To nobleſt uſes this determines wealth : 
This is the ſolid pomp of proſperous days; 
The peace and. ſhelter of adverſity : 

And, if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation; which the ſecret ſhock 
Defies of envy and all-ſapping time. 

The gaudy gloſs of Fortune only ſtrikes 
The vulgar eye: the ſuffrage of the wiſe, 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd 
By ſenſe alone, and dignity of mind, Armſlrongs 


16. Reſtleſs force of Time. 


Wnar does not fade? The tower that long had ſtood 

The craſh of thunder and the warring winds,. 

Shook by the ſlow but ſure deſtroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its baſe ; 

And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs, 

Deſcend : the Babylonian ſpires are funk : + 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt, moulder down. 

Time ſhakes the ſtable tyranny. of thrones; 

And tottering empires ruſh by their on weight. 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 

And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun: 

The ſun himſelf ſhall die; and ancient night 

Again involve the deſolate abyis : 

Till the great FATHER, through the lifeleſs gloom, 

Extend his arm to light another ſun, 

And bid new planets roll by other lars. Armſtrong; 

| — Hen. _ 

Trvs having faid; ſhe turn'd, and made appear, k 

Her neck refulgent, and diſhevell'd hair, 

Which, flowing from her ſhoulders, reach'd the ground, 

And widely. ſpread. * ſcents around: | 
; CAY 2 5 N | J. p | In 
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Of life oppreſs, whom ſober ſenſe conducts, | 
: 1 q 


6⁵ ADDITIONAL, 


In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gon; 
| And by her graceful walk the Queen of Love is known. 


i 
18. Jupiter. 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows, 

Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, 

The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 

High heaven, with trembling, the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. Homer. 


19. 4 Simile., 


As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 

From fteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At every ſhock the crackling wood reſounds ; 

Still gathering force, it ſmokes, and, urg'd amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the plain, 

There ſtops—ſo Hector: their whole force he prov'd : 

Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd ; and, when he ſtopp'd, un- 
| moy'd. Homer. 


20. Paris challenging the Grecians. | 


Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 

Eager of fight, impatient of command ; 

When, to the van, before the ſons of fame, 

Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came; 

In form a god ! The panther's ſpeckled hide = 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride: 

His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung ; 

His ſword beſide him negligently hung: 

Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 

And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. Homer. 


21. Deſcription of a Moon-light Night. - 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp' of night 

O'cr heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 

When.not a breath diſtutbs the deep ſerene, 

And not a cloud ofercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, "Ip 
n 
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And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure thed, 

And tip with filver every mountain's head; a 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 

A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: 

The conſcious ſwains, [rejaicing in the fight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful li Homer. 


22. Sublime Deſcription. 


Tarn Jove, from Ida's top, his horrour ſpreads es 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads: 
Thick lightnings flaſh 3 the muttering thunder rolls; 
Their ſtrength he: withers, and unmans their fouls: 
Before his wrath. the trembling hoſts retire, f 
The god in terrours, and the {kies on fire, Homer, 
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PIECES IN PROSE. 


ON ORATORY- 


Hou much ſtreſs was laid upon pronunciation, or de- 
livery, by the moſt eloquent of all orators, Demoſthenes, . 
wppears. from a noted ſaying of his, related-both by. Ci- 
cero and Quinctilian ; when being aſked; What was the 
Frſt point in oratory ?- he an{wered, Delivery: and be- 
ing aſked, What was the ſecond ? and afterwards, 
What was the third ? he ſtill anſwered, Delivery. It 
is no wonder that he ſhould have rated this fo highly, 
and that; for improving himſelf. in it, he ſhould have 
employed thoſe aſſiduous and painful labours, which all 
the ancients take fo much notice of. To ſuperficial 
_ thinkers, the management of the voice and geſture, in 
public ſpeaking, may appear to relate to decoration on- 
ly, and to be one of the inferiour arts of. catching an 
audience. But this is far from being the caſe. It is in- 
— tofnetied whe what y.ononghtito beythe end 
5 
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of all public ſpeaking, Perſuaſion ; and therefore de- 
ſerves the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious ſpeakers, 
as much as of thoſe, whoſe only aim it is to pleaſe. _ 

For, let it be conſidered, whenever we addreſs our- 
ſelves to others by words, our intention certainly is to 
make ſome impreſſion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak ; it 
is to convey to them our own ideas and emotions. Now, 
the tone of our voice, our looks, and geſtures, interpret 
our ideas and emotions no leſs than words do; nay, the 
impreffion they make on others, is frequently much 
ſtronger than any that words can make. We often ſee 
that an expreſſive look, or a paſſionate cry, unaccompa- 
nied by words, conveys fo others more forcible ideas, and 
rouſes within them ſtronger paſſions than can be com- 
municated by the moſt eloquent diſcourſe. The ſigni» 
fication of our ſentiments, made by tones and 


geſtures, 
has this advantage above that made by words, that it is 


the language of nature. It is that method of i interpre- 
ting our mind, which nature has diftated to all, and 
which is underſtood by all; whereas, words are only 
arbitrary, conventional ſymbols of our ideas; and, by 
conſequence, muſt make a more feeble impreſſion. So 


true is this, that, to render words fully ſignificant, they 
the 


muſt, almoſt in every caſe, receive ſome aid 
manner of Pronunciation and Delivery; and he, who, 
in ſpeaking, ſhould employ bare words, without enfor- 
cing them by proper tones and emphaſis, would leave us 
with a faint and indiſtinCt impreſſion, often with a doubt». 
ful arid ambignous conception of what he had delivered. 
Nay, 'fo cloſe is the connection between certain ſenti- 
ments and the proper manner of pronouncing them, 
that he who does not pronounce them after that manner, 
can never perſuade us, that he believes, or feels, the 
ſentiments themſelves. His delivery may be ſuch, as to 
ive the lie to all that he aſſerts. In Shakef| 
ichard II. the Ducheſs of York thus impeaches: the 
e of ber an: 


Pleads he in emen Lock upon his face : uh 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeſt; = 


# 


- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ren in the former. 
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His words come from his mouth; ours, from our breaſt: 


He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 


We pray with: heart and. ſoul. - 


To be an eloquent ſpeaker, in the proper ſenſe of the 
word, is far from being either a common or an eaſy 
attainment. True eloquence is a great exertion of the 
human powers. It is the art of being perſuaſive and 
commanding z the art, not of pleaſing the fancy merely, 
but of ſpeaking both to the underſtanding and to the 
heart; of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a degree, as to 
ſeiae and carry them along with us; and to leave them 
with a deep and ſtrong impreſſion of what they have 

ard. How many talents, natural and acquired, muſt 
coneyr in carrying this to perfection ! A ſtrong, lively, 
and warm imagination; quick ſenſibility of heart, join- 
ed with ſolid judgment, good ſenſe, and preſence of 
raind-z all improved by great and lang attention to ſtyle 
and. compoſition ; and ſupported alſo by the exterior, 
yet important qualifications, of a-graceful manner, a pre- 
fence not ungainly, and a full and tunable voice. How 
little reafon to wonder, that a perfect and accompliſhed 
orator ſhould be gne of the characters that is moſt rare- 
ly to be found ! $8 OT IO 
Let us not deſpair, however. Between mediocrity 
and per ſection there is a very wide interval. There are 
many intermediate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
hoengur ; and the more rare and Efcuk _-_ complete 
perfettion is, the greater is the honour of approaching 
to it, though we 8 fully attain it. 'Fhe —— af 
wFators who ſtand-in the higheſt claſs, is perhaps ſmaller 
the number of poets. who are foremoſt in po- 
etic fame; but the ſtudy of oratory has this advantage 
above that of poetry, that, in poetry, one muſt be an 
emigecntly former, or he is nat ſupportable. In 
gequence this does not hold. There, one may poſſeſs 
a moderate ſtation with dignity.  Eloquence admits of 


2 many different forms; plain and ſimple, as well 


as high and pathetic: and a genius that cannot veach 
the latter, may ſhine with much reputation and uſeful- 


Whether 
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Whether nature or art contribute moſt to ferm an 
drator, is a trifling inquiry. In all attainments what- 
ever, nature muſt be the prime agent. She muſt be- 
ſtow the original talents. Sh he muſt ſow the ſeeds j but 
culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds to perfection. 
Nature muſt always have done ſomewhat.; but a great 
deal will always be left to be done by art. This is cer- 
tain, that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary for the 
improvement of natural genius in 2 than they are 
in poetry. What I mean 13 though poetry be ca- 
pable of recgiving aſſiſtance from critical art, yet a pets 
without any aid from art, hy the force of genius alone, 
can riſe higher than a public ſpeaker can do, who has 
never given attention to the rules of ſtyle, compoſition, 
and delivery, Homer formed [himſelf ; Demoſthenes 
and Cicero were formed by the help of much labour, 
and of many aſſiſtances Tp; from the labour of 
others, _ Blair, 

| 11. IMPORTANCE OF VIRTUE. b 


N is of intrinſic value and good deſert, and of in- 
diſpenſable obligation ; not the creature of will but ne- 
ceſſary and immutable z not local or temporary, but "of 
equal extent and antiquity with the Divine mind ; nat 
a-mode of ſenſation, but everlaſting truth ; not depen- 
dent on power, but the guide of all power. Ve is 
foundation of honour and eſteem, and the ſource of 
beauty, order, and happineſs, in nature. It is what 
confers. value on all the other endowments and 

of a reaſonable 1 22. to which they 2 to he abſa- 
lutely ſublervient, and 


nenn of our 
exiſtence; or to any particular ſituation we can be in 


but. xcaches through all the aud FircumRtances 
our being. WA the endowments, and 15 new of 
NOW cls, and of which we are. too apt to 


will, ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſtate 3 but, A will 
be dur ornament and an. in every future ** A1 
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which we may be removed. Beauty and wit will die, 


learning will vaniſh away, and all the arts of life be ſoon 
forgot; but virtue will remain for ever. This unites us 


'to the whole rational creation; and fits us for conver- 
ſing with any order of ſuperiour natures, and for a place 
in any part of God's works. It -procures us the appro- 
bation and love of all wiſe and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends. But what is of unſpeak- 
ably greater conſequence is, that it makes God our 


friend, aſſimilates and unites our minds to him, and en- 


ges his almighty power in our defence. Superiour 
FR of all ranks are bound by it no leſs than ourſelves. 


It — the ſame authority in all worlds that it has in this. 


The farther any being is advanced in excellence and 


perfection, the greater is his attachment to it, and the 
more is he under its influence.— To fay no more, it is 


the law of the whole univerſe, it ſtands firſt in the eſti- 


mation of the Deity ; its original is his nature, and it ts 


the very object that makes Him lovely. - 
. Such is the importance of virtue.—Of what conſe- 


quence, therefore, is it that we practiſe it! There is no 


umem or motive in any reſpect fitted to influence a 


reaſonable: mind, which does not call us to this. One 


virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to the greateſt 


"natural accompliſhments.and abilities, and of more value 
than all the treaſures of the world. If you are wiſe, 
then, ſtudy virtue, and contemn every thing that can 
come in competition with it. Remember, that nothing 
elſe deſerves one anxious thought or wiſh. Remember, 
that this alone is honour, glory, wealth, and happineſs. 
Secure this, and you ſecure every thing. Loſe this, and 
all i is loſt. - 0 P. rice. 


II. DISCOVERY. or AMERICA, BY COLUMBUS, 4 NATIVE 


or GENOA, IN THE SERVICE OF SPAIN. 


"Oe Friday, the third day of "Auguſt, in the year one 


thouſand four hundred and ninety two, Columbus ſet 


fail, a little before ſun-riſe, in preſence of a"vaſt crowd 


of ſpectat 
5 nl 14M 


who ſent up their ſupplications to Heaven 


/ 
« |: : ed, 


iflue of the voyage, which they wiſh- 
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73 
ed, rather than ex His ſquadron, if it merit 
that name, conſiſted of no more than three ſmall veſſels, 
having an board ninety men, moſtly ſailors, together 
with a few adventurers, who followed the fortune of 
Columbus, and ſome gentlemen of the Spaniſh court, 
whom the queen appointed to accompany him. He 
ſtcered directly for the Canary iflands z —— af. 
ter refitting his ſhips and ſupplying —— ith freſh 

oviſions, he took his departure on the fixth day of 

tember. 

Seems voyage of diſcovery may properly be ſaid to 
begin; for Columbus, holding his courſe due weſt, left 
immediately the uſual tract of navigation, and ſtretched 
into unfrequented and unknown feas. The firſt day, as 
it was very calm, he made but little way ; but, on the 
ſecond, he loft ſight of the Canaries; and many of the 
failors, already dejected and diſmayed, when they con- 
templated the boldneſs of the undertaking, began to 
beat their breafts, and to ſhed tears, as if they were ne- 
ver more to behold land. Columbus comforted ther 
with affurances of ſucceſs, and the profpect of vaſt wealth, 
in. thoſe opulent whither he »was 
them. This early diſcovery of the ſpirit of his 
taught return 4 that he muſt prepare to ſtruggle, not 
only with the unavoidable. difficulties which might be 
expected from the nature of his undertaking, but with 
ſuch as were likely to ariſe from the i and ti- 
midity. of the people under his id; and he pers 


ceived that the art of governing the duinds of nen would - 


be no leſs requifice for accom pliſking the diſcoveries 
which he had in view, than naval ſkill and an enter- 
priſing courage. Happily for himſelf, and for the coun- 
try by which he was employed, he joined, to the ardent 
. temper and inventive genius of a proj 
another ſpecies, which are rarely uni with them He 
poſſeſſed a thorough knowledge of matikind, an inſinu- 
ating addreſa, a patient perſeverance in/cxecnting any 
plan, 3 "II and 
the talent. of acquirin ic of other 


2 wma, 
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mand, were accompanied with that ſuperiour knowledge 
of his profeſſion which begets confidence in times of dif- 

Aculty and danger. | | 
After a voyage of four weeks, during which Colum- 
bus found it extremely difficult to reſtrain the muti- 
nous diſpoſition of his men, the preſages of diſcovering 
land became ſo numerous and promiſing, that he deem- 
ed them infallible. - For ſome days the ſounding line 
reached the bottom, and the ſoil which it brought up 
indicated land to be at no great diſtance. The flocks 
of birds increaſed, and were compoſed, not only of ſea- 
fowl, but of ſuch land- birds as could not be ſuppoſed to 
fly far from the ſhore. 'The crew of the Pinta obſerved 
a cane floating, which ſeemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewiſe a piece of timber artificially carved. The 
ſailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a tree 
with red berries perfectly freſh. The clouds around 
the ſetting ſun aſſumed a new appearance; the air was 
anore mild and warm, and, during night, the wind be- 
came unequal and variable. From all theſe ſymptoms, 
Columbus was ſo confident of being near land, that, on 
the evening of the eleventh of October, after er 
prayers for ſucceſs, he ordered the ſails to be furled, and 
ſtrict watch to be, kept, leſt the thips ſhould be driven 
- aſhore in the night. During this interval of ſuſpenſe 
and expectation, no man ſhut his eyes; all kept upon 
deck, -gazing intently towards that quarter where they 
expected to diſcover the land, which had been ſo long 

the object of their wiſhes. ; | 

Ahout two hours before midnight, Columbus, ſtand- 
ing on the forecaſtle, obſerved a light at a diſtance, and 
privately pointed it out to two cf his people. All three 
Fi it in motion, as if it were carried from place to place, 
A little after midnight, the joyful found of land, land, 
was heard from the Pinta. But, having been ſo often 
deceived by fallacious appearances, they were now be- 
ome flow of belief, and waited, in all the, anguiſh of un- 
certainty and impatience, for the return of day. As 
foo as morning dawned, their doubts and fears were 
diſfpelted; they beheld an ifland about two leagues to * 
> north, 


w 
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north, whoſe flat and verdant fields, well ſtored with 
wood, and watered with many rivulets, preſented to 
them the aſpect of a delightful country. The crew of 
the Pinta inſtantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of 
thankſgiving to God, and were joined by thoſe of 'the 
other ſhips, with tears of joy, and tranſports of congra- 
tulation. This office of gratitude to Heayen was follow- 
ed by an act of juſtice to their commander. They threw 
themſelves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of ſelf- 
condemnation mingled with reverence. They implored 
him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and inſo- 
lence, which had created ſo much unneceflary diſquiet, 


and had ſo often obſtructed the proſecution of his well- 


concerted plan and paſſing, in the warmth of their ad- 
miration, from one extreme to the other, they now pro- 
nounced the man whom they had ſo lately reviled and 
threatened, to be a perſon inſpired by Heaven with ſa- 
gacity and fortitude more than human, in order to ac- 
compliſh a deſign ſo far beyond the ideas and concep- 
tion of all former ages. 3 

As ſoon as . all the boats were manned 
and armed. _ They rowed towards the iſland with their 
colours diſplayed; warlike muſic, and other martial 
pomp z and, as they ku the coaſt, they ſaw it 
covered with a multitude of people, whom the novelty 
of the ſpectacle had drawn together, and whoſe atti- 
tudes and geſtures expreſſed wonder and aſtoniſhment at 
the ſtrange objects which preſented themſelves to their 
view. Columbus was the firſt Euro who ſet foot 
in the New World which he had diſcovered. He land- 
ed in a rich dreſs, and with a naked ſword in his hand. 


| His men followed, and, kneeling down, they all kiſſed 


the ground which they had ſo long deſired to ſee. They 


gext erected a crucifix, and, proſtrating themſelves be- 


Ore it, returned thanks to God for conducting their 
5 e to ſuch a happy iſſue. They then took folemn 
ton of the country for the Crown of Caſtile and 
Leon, with all the formalities which the Portugueſe 
were accuſtomed to obſerve in acts of this kind in their 

new diſcoveries. 
G 2 The 
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The Spaniards, while thus employed, were ſurrounded: 
by many of the natives, who gazed, in ſilent admiration, 
upon actions which they could not comprehend, and of 
which they did not foreſee the conſequences. The dreſs 
of the Spaniards, the whiteneſs of their ſkins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared ſtrange and ſurpriſing. The 
vaſt machines in which they had traverſed the ocean, 
that ſeemed to move upon the. water with wings, and 
uttered a dreadful ſound reſembling thunder, accom- 
panied with lightning and ſmoke, ſtruck them with ſuch 
terrour, that they began to reſpect their new gueſts as a 
Tuperiour order of beings, and concluded that they were 
— oo of the fun, who had deſcended to viſit the 
The Europeans were hardly leſs amazed at the ſcene 
now before them. Every herb, and ſhrub, and tree, 
was different from thoſe which flouriſhed in Europe. 
The ſoil ſeemed to be rich, but bore few marks of culti- 
vation. The climate, even to Spaniards, felt warm, 
though extremely delightful. The inhabitants appear - 
ed in the ſimple innocence of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncuried, floated upon their 
Thoulders, or was bound in treſſes around their heads. 
They had no heards, and every pert of their bodies was 
perfectiy ſmooth. ' Their complexion was of a duſky- 
copper colour; their features ſingular, rather than dif- 
agreeable'; their aſpect gentle and timid. Though not 
tall, they were well ſhaped and active. Their faces and 
ather parts of their body, were fantaſtically painted with 
glaring colours. They were ſhy at firſt, through fear; 
hüt ſoon became familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
tranſports of joy received from them hawk's bells, glaſs 
beads, and other banbles; in-return for which, they 
gave ſuch proviſions as they had, and ſome cotton yarn, 
the only commodity of value which chey could produce. 
Towards evening, Columbus returned to His ſhips, ac- 
companied by many of the iſlanders in their boats, which 
they called canoes; and, though rudely formed out of 
the trunk of a ſingle tree, they rowed them with ſur- 
priſing dexterity.— Thus, in the firſt interview * 
WW | the 
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the inhabitants of the Old and the New Worlds, every 
thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction. The former, enlightened and ambitious, 
formed already vaſt ideas with reſpect to the advantages 
which they might derive from thoſe regions that hen. 
to open to their view. The latter, ſimple and - 
cerning, had no foreſight of the calamities and deſola - 
tion which were now approaching their country. 

| 0 Robertſen. 


— 


IV. ARGUMENTS AGAINST ANGER» 


Tux maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
ſeven ſages of Greece, left as a memorial of his know- 
ledge and benevolence, was, © Be maſter of thy anger.” 
He conſidered anger as the great diſturber of human 
life, the chief enemy both of public happineſs and pri- 
vate tranquillity z and thought that he could not lay on 
poſterity a ſtronger obligation to reverence his memory, 
than by leaving them a ſalutary caution againſt this out- 

rageous paſſion. * | 

To what latitude Periander might extend the word, 
the brevity of his precept will ſcarce allow us. to con- 
jecture. From anger, in its full import, protracted into 
malevolence, and exerted in revenge, ariſe, indeed, many 
of the evils to which the life of man is expoſed. ' By 
anger, operating upon power, are produced the ſubver- 
ſion of cities, the deſolation of countries, the maſſacre 
of nations, and all thoſe. dreadful and aſtoniſhing cala 
mities which fill. the hiſtories of the world, and which 
could not be read at any diſtant point of time, when the 
paſſions ſtand neutral, and every motive and principle is 
left. to its natural force, without ſome doubt of the truth 
of the relation, did we not ſee the ſame cauſes ſtill tend 
ing to the ſame effects, and only acting with leſs vigour, 

for want of the ſame concurrent opportunities. 
But this gigantic and enormous ſpecies of anger, falls 
not properly under the animadverſion of a writer, whoſe 
chief end is the regulation of common life, and whoſe 
precepts are to recommend themſelves by their general 
uſe. Nor is this eſſay * to expoſe dae or 
3 | Tata} 
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fatal effects even of private malignity. The anger which 
J propoſe now for my ſubject, is ſuch, as makes thoſe 
rho mdylge it more troubleſome than formidable, and 
ranks them rather with hornets and waſps, than with 
bafilifks and lions. | 
© There is in the world à certain claſs of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation of 
paſſiongte men; who imagine themſelves intitled, by that 
uiſtinction, to be provoked on every ſlight occaſion, and 
to vent their rage in vehement and fierce vociferations, 
in furious menaces, and licentious reproaches. Their 
rage, indeed, for the moſt part, fumes away in outcries 
pf injury, and proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom 
roceeds to actual violence, unleſs a drawer or link-bo 
Ell in their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe 
that Happen to be within the reach of their clamours, 
obſtrutt the courſe of conyerfation, and difturb the en- 
Joyment of - fociety. | ' 
Men of this kind are ſometimes not without under- 
ſtanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not always treat- 
ed with the ſeverity which their neglect of the eaſe of 
all about them might juſtly provoke : they have obtain- 
ed a kind of preſcription for their folly, and are con- 
Fdered by their eompanions as under a predominant in- 
Kuence, that leaves them not maſters of their conduct 
or language; as acting without conſciouſneſs, and ruſſi- 
©  Ipg into miſchief with a miſt before their eyes: they are 
therefore-pitied, rather than cenfured ; and their fallies 
gre paſſed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
' tated by the ſpaſms of a convulſion. 


*- 
- 
* 


It is ſurely not to be obſerved, without indignation, 
that men may be found, of minds mean enough to be 
Anntisfied with this treatment; wretches who are proud 
to obtain the privilege of madmen, and can, without. 
Mame, and without regret, conſider themſelves as re- 
ceiving hourly pardon from their companions, and giv- 
« Ing them continual op} unities of exercifing their pa- 
tiehce, and boaſting of their clemency, 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger: but pride, 
e every other paſſion, if it once break looſe from rea- 


ſon, 
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72 
ſon, counteracts its own purpoſes. A paſſionate man, 
upon the review of his day, will have very few gratifica» 
tions to offer to his pride, when he has conſidered how 
his outrages were cauſed, why they were borne, and in 
what they are likely to end. 

Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage, generally break out upon 
ſmall occaſions; for life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſuppl 
great evils as frequently as the man of fire thinks it 
to be enraged : therefore, the firſt reflection upon his 
violence, muſt ſhow him that he is mean enough to be 
driven from his poſt by every petty incident; that he is 
the mere ſlave of caſualty ; and that his reaſon and vir» 
tue are in the power of the wind, 

One motive there is of theſe loud extravagancies,which 
a man is careful to conceal from others, and does not al- 
ways diſcover to himſelf. He that finds his knowledge 
narrow, and his arguments weak, and, by conſequence, 
his ſuffrage not much regarded, is ſometimes in hope 
of gaining that attention by his clamours, which he can- 
not otherwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with rememberi 

that at leaſt he made himſelf be heard; that he had the 
power to interrupt thoſe whom he could not confute, 
and ſuſpend the deciſion which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give way 
among their ſervants and domeſtics. They feel their own 

ignorance ; they ſee their own inſignificance; and, there- 
= they endeavour, by their fury, to frighten away 
contempt from before them, when they know it muſt 
follow them behind, and think themſelves eminently 
maſters, when they ſee one folly tamely complied with, 


only leſt refuſal or delay ſhould provoke them to'a 


greater. | . | 

Theſe temptations cannot but be owned to have ſome 
force. It js ſo little pleaſing to any man to ſee himſelf 
wholly overlooked in the maſs of things, that he may be 
allowed to try a few expedients far procuring ſome kind 
of ſupplemental dignity, and uſe ſome endeavour, to add 
weight, by the violence of his temper, to the lightneſs of 
his other powers. But this has now been long practiſed, 
and found, upon. the moſt I 
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duce advantages equal to its inconveniences ; for it docs 
not appear, that a man can, by uproar, tumult, and 
bluſter, alter any one's opinion of his underſtanding, or 
gain influence, except over thoſe whom fortune or na- 
ture have made his dependents. He may, by a ſteady 
perſeverance in his ferocity, frighten his children, and 
haraſs his ſervants, but the reſt of the world will look 
on and laugh ; and he will have the comfort at laſt of 
thinking, that he lives only to raiſe contempt and ha- 
tred, emotions to which wiſdom and virtue would be al- 
ways unwilling to give occaſion. He has contrived only 
to make thoſe fear him, whom every reaſonable being 
is endeayouring to endear by kindneſs, and muſt con- 
tent himſelf with the pleaſure of a triumph obtained by 
trampling on them who could not reſiſt. He muſt per- 
, ceive, that the apprehenſion which his preſence cauſes, 
is not the awe of his virtue, but the dread of his bru- 
tality ; and that he has given up the felicity of being 
loved, without gaining the honour of being reverenced. 
But this is not the only ill conſequence of the tre- 
quent indulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, which a man, 
by often calling to his affiſtance, will teach, in a thort 
time, to intrude before the ſummons, to ruſt upon him 
with reſiſtleſs violence, and without any previous notice 
of its approach. He will 6nd himſelf liable to be in- 
flamed at the firſt touch of provocation, and unable to 
"retain his reſentment till he has a full conviction of the 
offence, to proportion his anger to the cauſe, or to re- 
gulate it by prudence or by duty. When a man has 
once ſuffered his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes 
- one of the moſt hateful and unhappy beings. He can 
give no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, at the next 
interview, alienate, by ſome ſudden tranſport, his dear- 
eſt friend; or break out upon fome flight contradiction, 
in ſuch terms of rudeneſs as can never be perfectly for- 
tten. Whoever converſes with him, lives with the 
uſpicion and ſolicitude of a man that plays with a tame 
tiger, always under a neceſſity of watching the moment, 
in which the capricious ſavage ſhall begin to growl. 


It 
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Tt is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of 
Dorſet, that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves in his 
way when he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to recom- 
penſe them for any indignities which he made them 
ſuffer. This is the round of a paſſionate man's life. He 
contracts debts when he is furious, which his virtue, if 
he has virtue, obliges bim to diſcharge at the return of 
reaſon. He 2 his time in outrage and acknow- 
ledgement, injury, and reparation. Or, if their be any 
who hardens himſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the 
wrong becauſe he has done it, his inſenfibility can make 
ſmall part of his praiſe or his happineſs ; be only adds 
deliberate to haſty folly, aggravates petulance by contu- 
macy, and deſtroys the only plea that he can offer for 
the tenderneſs and patience of mankind. 

Yet, even' this degree of dopravity we may be content 
to pity, becauſe it ſeldom wants a puniſhment equal to 
its guilt. Nathing is more deſpicable, or more miſer- 
able, than the old age of a paſſionate man. When the 
vigour of youth fails him, and his amuſements —— 
frequent repetition, his occaſional rage finks,' by decay 
of firength, into peeyiſhneſs;' that I for want 
of novelty and variety, beeomes habitual; the world 
falls off from around him, and he is left; as Homer ex» 
preſſes it, *'to devour his own heart in ſolitude and con- 
tempt? ' © - $3) ho 1d {es Jobnſen. 
v. DESCRIPTION OF THE VALE OF KESWICK iN CUMBER= 
"-Nf ' f x LAND. 

Tars delightful vale is thus elegantly deſcribed by the 
late ingenious Dr Brown, in a lettey to a friend. 

In my way to the north from Hagley, I paſſed 
Dovedale; and, to ſay the truth, was diſappointed in 
When I came to Buxton, T viſited another or two of 
their romantic ſcenes ; but theſe are inferiour to Dove- 
dale. They are all but poor miniatures of Keſwick; 


which exceeds 'them more in 41 than — cin 
— and more, if poſlible, in beauty than in gran- 
; Inſtead 
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IJaſtead of the narrow lip of valley which is ſeen at 
Dovedale, you have at Keſwick a vaſt amphitheatre, in 
cirtumference above twenty miles. Inſtead of a meagre 
rivulet, a noble living lake, ten miles round, of an ob- 
long form, adorned with a variety of wooded. iſlands. 
The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, pointed, 
and irregular; but the hills are both little and unani- 
mated ; and the margin of the brook is poorly edged 
with weeds, moraſs, and bruſſwood. But at Keſwick, 
you will, on the one fide of the lake, ſee a rich and beau- 
tiful landſcape of (cultivated fields, riſing to the eye in 
fine inequalities, with noble groves of oak, happily diſ- 
perſed, and climbing the adjacent. hills, ſhade above 
ſhade, in the moſt various and pictureſque forms. On the 
oppoſite ſhore, you will find rocks and cliffs of ſtupen- 
dous beight; hanging broken over the lake in horrible 
grandeur; ſome of them a thouſand feet high, the woods 
_ climbing up their ſteep and ſhaggy ſides, where mortal 
foot never yet approached. On theſe dreadful heights 
the eagles build their neſts : à variety of water-falls are 
ſeen pouring from their ſummits, and.tumbling in vaſt 
ſheers from rock' to el in rude and terrible magnifi- 
cence't white, on all fides of this immenſe amphitheatre, 
the” lofty mountains 'riſe round, piercing the clouds in 
ſhapes as ſpiry and fantaſtic as the very rocks of Dove-. 
dale. To this I muſt add the frequent and bold pro- 

jection of the cliffs into the lake, forming noble bays and 

ories: in other parts, they finely retire from it, 
and often open in abrupt chaſms or clefts, through 
which at hind you fee rich and uncultivated vales ; and 
beyond theſe, at various diſtance, mountain riſing over 
mountain; among which, new s preſent them- 
ſelves in miſt, till the eye is loſt in an agreeable per- 

Mor" 4 fancy travels beyond ſenſe, 

- pictures things unſeen, —— * 909 "a 
Were I to analyze the two places into their cbnſtitu- 
ent principles, I ſhould tell you, that the full perfection 
of Keſwick conſiſts of three circumſtances z beauty, hor- 


rour, 


" 
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rour, and immenſity, united; the ſecond of which alone 
is found in Dovedale. Of beauty it hath little, natuse 


having left it almoſt a deſert: neither its ſmall extent, 


nor the diminutive and lifeleſs form of the hills, admit 
magnificence. But, to give you a complete idea of theſe 
three perfections, as they are joined. in Keſwick, would 
require the united powers of Claude, Salvator, and Pouſ- 
fin. The firſt ſhould throw his delicate ſunſhine over 
the cultivated vales, the ſcattered cots, the groves, the 
lake, and wooded iſlands. The ſecond ſhould daſh out 
the horrour of the rugged cliffs, the ſteeps, the hanging 
woods, and foaming water-falls; while the grand pencil 
of Pouflin ſhould crown the whole, with the majeſty of 
the impending mountains. | 
So much for what I would call the permanent beau- 
ties of this aſtoniſhing ſcene. Were I not afraid of be- 
ing tireſome, I could now dwell as long on its varying 
or accidental beauties. I would fail round the lake, 
anchor in every bay, and land you on every promontory 
and iſland. I would point out the perpetual change 
of proſpect; the woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountains, by 
turns vaniſhing or riſing into view : now gaining-on the 
ſight, hanging over our heads in their full dimenſione, 
beautifully dreadful : and now, by a change of ſituation; 
aſſuming new romantic ſhapes ; retiring and leſſening on 
the eye, and inſenſibly loſing themſelves in an azure 
miſt, I would remark the contraſt of light and ſhade, 
produced by the morning and evening ſun; the one 
gilding the weſtern, the other the eaſtern, ſide of this 
ummenſe amphitheatre ; while the vaſt ſhadow projefted 
by the mountains, buries the oppoſite part in a deep and 
purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate. The 
natural variety of colouring, which the ſeveral objects 
produce, is no leſs wonderful and pleaſing : the ruling 
tincts in the valley being thoſe of azure, green, and gold; 
yet ever various, ariting from an intermixture of the 
lake, the woods, the graſs, and corn-fields : theſe are 
linely contraſted by the gray rocks and cliffs; and the 
whole heightened: by. the yellow ſtreams of light, the 
purple hues and miſty azure of the mountains, Some» 
N f þ 1 
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times a ſerene air and clear ſky diſcloſe the tops of the 
higheſt hills; at other tunes, you ſee the clouds invol- 
ving their ſummits, reſting on their ſides, or deſcending 
to their baſe, and rolling among the valleys, as in a vatit 
furnace. When the winds are high, they roar among 
the cliffs and caverns like peals of thunder; then too, 
the clouds are ſeen in vaſt bodies ſweeping along the 
hills in gloomy greatneſs, while the lake joins the tu- 
mult, and toffes like a ſea. But, in calm weather, the 
whole ſcene becomes new: the lake is a perfect mirrour 
and the landſcape in all its beauty: iſlands, fields, woods, 
rocks, and mountains, are ſeen inverted, and floating on 
its ſurface. I will now carry you to the top of a cliff, 
where, if you dare approach the ridge, a new ſcene of 
aſtoniſhment preſents itſelf; where the valley, lake, and 
Iſlands, ſeem lying at your feet; where this expanſe of 
Water appears diminiſhed to a little pool, amidſt the vaſt 
and immeaſurable objects that ſurround it; for here, the 
ſummits of more diſtant hills appear beyond thoſe you 
have already ſeen ; and, rifing behind each other in ſuc- 
ceflive ranges and azure groups of craggy and broken 
form an unmenfe and awful picture, which can 
only be expreſſed by the image of a tempeſtuous ſea of 
mountains. Let me now conduct you down again to 
the valley, and conclude with one circumſtance more ; 
which is, that, by ſtill moon-light, (at which time the 
diſtant water-falls are heard in all their variety of ſound), 
a walk among theſe —. dales opens ſuch ſcenes 
of delicate — repoſe, a ſolemnity, as exceed all 


deſcription. 
VI. cHARACTER OF MARY QUEEN OF THE SCOTS. 


To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt elegance 
of external form, Mary added thoſe accompliſhments 
which render their impreſſion irreſiſtible. Polite, af- 
fable, infinuating, ſprightly, and capable of ſpeaking and 
of writ with equal caſc and dignity, Sudden, how- 
ever, — violent in all her attachments, becauſe her 


heart was warm and unſuſpicious. Impatient of contra- 


rr becauſe ſhe . 
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fancy to be treated as a queen. No ſtranger, on ſome 
occaſions, to diſſimulation; which, in that perſidious 
court where ſhe received her education, was reckoned 
among the neceſſary arts of government. Not inſen- 
ſible to flattery, or unconſcious. of that pleaſure with 
which almoſt every woman beholds the influence of her 
own beauty. Formed with the qualities that we love, 
not. with the talents that we admire, ſhe was an agree- 
able woman, rather than an illuſtrious queen. | 
The vivacity of her ſpirit, not „ tempered 
with ſound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times under the reſtraint of diſ- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errours and into crimes. 
To fay that ſhe was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long and almoſt uninterrupted ſucceflion of ca» 
lamities which befel her: we muſt likewiſe add that ſhe 
was often imprudent. Her paſſion for Darnley was 
raſh, youthful, and exceflive. And though the ſudden 
tranſition to the oppoſite extreme, was the natural effe&t 
of her ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, inſolence, 
and brutality ; yet neither theſe, nor Bothweli's artful 
addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify her attach- 
ment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the age, 
licentious as they were, are no apology for this unhappy 
paſſion z nor can they incuce us to look on that tragical 
and infamous ſcene which followed upon it with leſs ab- 
horrence. Humanity will draw a veil over this part of 
her character, which it cannot approve ; and may per- 
haps prompt ſome to impute her actions to her ſituation, 
more than to her diſpoſitions ; and to lament the un- 
happineſs of the former, rather than accuſe. the perverſe- 
neſs of the latter. Mary's ſufferings exceed, both in de- 
gree and in duration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes which fan- 
cy has feigned, to excite ſorrow and commiſerationz and, 
while we ſurvey them, we are apt altogether to 
her frailties; we think of her faults with leſs indigna- 
tion, and approve of our tears, as if they were ſhed tor 
a perſon who bad attained much nearer to pure virtue. 
With regard to the queen's perfon, a circumſtance 
not to be omitted in * the hiſtory of a female reign, 
| all 
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all contemporary authors. agree in aſcribing to Mary the 
utmoſt beauty of countenance, and elegance of ſhape, of 
which the human form is capable. Her hair was black, 
though, according to the faſhion of that age, ſhe fre- 
quently wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. 
Her eyes were a dark gray, her complexion was exqui- 
ſitely fine, and her hands and arms remarkably delicate 


both as to ſhape and colour. Her ſtature was of an 


height that roſe to the majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walk- 
ed, and rode, with equal grace. Her taſte for muſic was 
zaſt ; and ſhe both ſung and played upon the lute with 
.uncommon ſkill. Towards the end of her life, ſhe be- 
gan to grow fat; and her long confinement, and the 
coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe was impriſoned, 
brought on a rheumatiſm, which frequently deprived her 
of the uſe of her limbs. No man, 1ays Brantome, ever 
beheld her perſon without admiration and love, or will 
x ead her hiſtory without ſorrow.. Rebertſon. 


VII. BATTLE OF HASTINGS, A. D. 1066. 


:HIaROLD haſtened, by quick marches, to reach the new 
invader. But, though he was reinforced at London and 
other places with treſh troops, he found himſelf alſo 
weakened by the deſertion of his old ſoldiers, who, &om 
fatigue and diſcontent, ſecretly withdrew from their co- 
-Jours. His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and con- 
duct, began to entertain apprehenſions of the event; and 
--remonſtrated with the king, that it would be better po- 
licy to prolong the war; at leaft, to ſpare his own per- 
on in the action. He urged to him, that the deſperate 
ſituation of the Duke of Normandy made it requiſite for 
that prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion, and 
„put his whole fortune on the iſſue of a battle; but that 
the King of England, in his own country, beloved by 
:his:ſubjecs, provided with every ſupply, had more cer- 
i-tainiand-leſs dangerous means of enſuring to bimſelf the 
zitory that the Norman. troops, elated, on the one 
. hand, with the higheſt hopes, and ſeeing, on the other, 
no reſource in caſe of a diſcomſiture, would fight to the 
laſt extremity z and, being the flower of all the rw 
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of the continent, muſt be regarded as formidable to the 
Engliſh : that, if their ſirſt fire, which is always the moſt 
dangerous, were allowed to languith for want of action; 
if they were harraſſed with ſmall ſkirmiſhes, ſtraitened 
in proviſions, and fatigued with the bad weather and 
deep roads during the winter ſeaſon, which was approach- 
ing, they muſt fall an eaſy and a bloodleſs prey to their 
enemy: that, if a general action were delayed, the Eng- 
liſh, ſenſible of the imminent danger to which their pro- 
perties as well as liberties were expoſed, from thoſe ra- 
pacious invaders, would haſten from all quarters to his 

aſſitance, and would render his army invincible : that, 

at leaſt, if he thought it neceſſary to hazard a battle, he 

ought not to mitt: his own perſon ; but reſerve, in cafe 

of diſaſtrous accidents, ſome reſource to the liberty and 
independence of the kingdom : and that, having oace 
been ſo unfortunate as to be conſtrained to ſwear, and 
that upon the holy relics, to ſupport the pretenſions of 
the Duke of Normandy, it were better that the com- 
mand of the army {hould be entruſted to another, who, 
not being bound by thoſe ſacred ties, might give the 
ſoldiers more aſſured hopes of a proſperous iſſue to the 
combat. 

Harold was deaf to all theſe remonſtrances. Elated 
with his paſt proſperity, as well as ſtimulated by his na- 
tive courage, he reſolved to give battle in*perſon ; and, 
for that purpoſe, he drew near to the Normans, who 
had removed their camp and fleet to Haſtings, where 
they fixed their quarters. He was fo confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, that he ſent a mefiage to the duke, promiſing him 
a ſum of money if he would depart the kingdom withour 
effuſion of blood. But his offer was rejected with dif- 
dain; and William, not to be behind with his enemy in 


vaunting, ſent him a meſſage by ſome monks, requiring 


him either to reſign the kingdom, or to hold it of him 
in fealty, or to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbitration of 
the pope, or to fight him in ſingle combat. Harold re- 


' plied, that the God of battles would ſoon be the arbiter 


ef all their di{f:rences. - 
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The Engliſh and Normans now prepared themſelves 
for this important deciſion ; but the aſpect of things, on 
the night before the battle, was very different in the two 
camps. The Engliſh ſpent the time in riot, and jollity, 
and diforder : the Normans in ſilence, in prayer, and in 
the other functions of their religion. On the morning, 
the duke called together the moſt conſiderable of his 
- commanders, and made them a ſpeech fuitable to the 
occaſion. He repreſented to them, that the event, which 
they and he had long wiſhed for, was approaching; the 
whole fortune of the war now depended on their ſwords, 
and would be decided in a ſingle action: that, never ar- 
my bad greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, 
whether they conſidered the prize which would attend 
their victory, or the inevitable deſtruction which muſt 
enſue upon their difcomfiture ; that, if their martial and 
veteran bands could once break thoſe raw ſoldiers, who 
had raſhly dared to approach them, they conquered a 
kingdom at one blow, and were juſtly entitled to all its 
poſſeſſions as the reward of their proſperous valour : that, 
on the contrary, if they remitted in the leaſt their wont- 
ed proweſs, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the 
tea met them in their retreat, and an ignominious deat] 
was the certain puniſhment of their imprudent cowar- 
dice; that, by collecting ſo numerous and brave a hoſt 
he had enſured every human means of conqueſt ; and 
the commander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, 
had given him juſt cauſe to hope for the favour of the 
Almighty, in whoſe hands alone lay the event of wars 
and battles : and, that a perjured uſurper, anathematized 
by the ſovereign * 99 and conſcious of his own breach 
of faith, would be ſtruck with terrour on their appear- 
ance, and would prognoſticate to himſelf that fate which 
his multiplied crimes had ſo juſtly merited.— The duke 
next divided his army into three lines. The firſt led by 
Montgomery; conſiſted of archers and light-armed in- 
fantry : the ſecond, commanded by Martel, was compo- 
fed of his braveſt battalions, heavy armed, and ranged in 
cloſe order : his cavalry, at whoſe head he placed him- 
{elf, formed the third line; and were fo diſpoſed, — 

they 
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they ſtre:ched beyond the infantry, and flanked each 
wing of the army. He ordered the ſignal of battle to be 
given; and the whole army, moving at once, and fing- 
ing the hyma or ſong of Roland, the famous peer of 
Charlemagne, advanced in order, and with alacrity, to- 
wards the enemy. ' 
Harold had feized the advantage of a riſing ground: 
and having likewiſe drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his 
flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was infe- 
riour, The Kentiſh inen were placed in the van; a poſt 
which they had always claimed as their due. The Lon- 
doners guarded the ſtandard: and the king himſelf, ac- 
companied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leof- 
win, diſmounting, placed himſelf at the head of his in- 
fantry, and expreſſed his reſolution to conquer, or to 
periſh in the action. The firſt attack of the Normans 
was deſperate, but was received with equal valour by the 
Engliſh ; and, after a furious combat, which remained 
long undecided, the former, overcome by the difficulty 
of the ground, and hard preſſed by the enemy, n 
firſt to relax their vigour, then to retreat; and confuſion 
was ſpreading among the ranks, when William, who 
ſound himſelt on the brink of deſtruction, haſtened with 
a ſelect band to the relief of his diſmayed forces. His 
prefence reſtored the action: the Engliſh were obliged 
to retire with loſs ; and the duke ordered his ſecond 
line to advance, renewed the attack with freſh forces, 
and with redoubled courage. Finding that the enemy, 
aided by the advantage of ground, and animated by the 
example of their prince, ſtill made a vigerous refiſtance, 
he tried a ſtratagem, which was very delicate in its ma- 
nagement, but which ſcemed adviſable in his deſperate: 
ſituation, where, if he gained not a decifive victory, he 
was totally undone: he commanded his troops to make a” 
haſty retreat, and to allure the enemy from their ground 
by the appearance of ſlight. The artifice ſucceeded 
againſt thoſe unexperienced ſoldiers z who, heated 
the action, and ſanguine in their hopes, precipitately fol- 
lowed the Normans into the plain. William gave or- 
be H 3 der I» 
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ders, that at once the infantry ſhould face about upon 
their purſuers, and the cavalry make an affault upon 
their wings, and both of them purſue the advantage, 
which the ſurpriſe and terrour of the enemy muſt give 
them in that critical and decifive moment. The Engliſh 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and driven back to 
the hill; where, being rallied by the bravery of Harold, 
they were able, notwithſtanding their loſs, to maintain 
the poſt, and continue the combat. The duke tried the 
ame ſtratagem a ſecond time, with the ſame ſucceſs ; 
but, even after this double advantage, he ſtill found a 
great body of the Engliſh, who, maintaining themſelves 
in firm array, ſeemed determined to diſpute the victory 
to the laſt extremity. He ordered his heavy-armed in- 
fantry to make an aſſault upon them; while his archers, 
2 behind, ſhould gall the enemy; who were expo- 
ed, by the ſituation of the ground, and who were intent 
in d ing themſelves againſt the ſwords and ſpears of 
the afſajlants. By this diſpoſition he at laſt prevailed. 
Harold was flain by an arrow, while he was combating 
with great bravery at the head of his men. His two 
brothers ſhared the ſame fate; and the Engliſh, diſcou- 
raged by the fall of thoſe princes, gave ground on all 
ſides, and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the vic- 
toricus Normans. A few troops, however, of the van- 
quiſhed, had ſtill the courage to turn upon their purſu- 
ers; and, attacking them in deep and miry ground, ob- 
tained ſome revenge for the ſlaughter and diſhonour of 
the day. But the appearance of the duke obliged them 
t6 ſeek their ſafety by flight ; and darkneſs faved them 
from any farther purſuit by the enemy. 
Thus was gained, by William Duke of Normandy, 
the great and deciſive victory of Haſtings, after a battle 
which was fought from morning till ſunſet, and which 
- Teemed worthy, by the heroic valour diſplayed by both 
-armies, and by both commanders, to decide the fate of 
a mighty kingdom. William had. three horſes killed 
under him; and there fell near fiſten thouſand men on 
the fide of the Normans. The loſs was ſtill more con- 


- "iderable on that of the vanquiſhed ; beſides the death 
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of the king and lus two brothers. The dead body of 
Harold was brought to William, and was generouſly re- 
ſtored without ranſom to his mother. Norman 
army left not the field of battle without giving thanks to 
Heaven, in the moſt ſolemn manner, for their victory ; 
and the prince, having refreſhed his troops, prepared to 
puſh, to the utmoſt, his advantage agaiaſt the divided, 


diſmayed, and diſcomfited Engliſh. Hume. 
III. INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION ON HUMAN 
HAPPINESS. 


Tux faculty of imagination is the great ſpring of human 
activity, and the principal ſource of human improvement, 
As it delights in r mind, ſcenes and cha- 
racters more perfect than thoſe which we are acquainted 
with, it prevents us from ever being completely ſatisſied 
with our preſent condition, or with our paſt attainments, 
and engages us continually in the purſuit of ſome untried 
enjoyment, or of ſome ideal excellence. Hence the ar- 
dour of the ſelfiſh to better their fortunes, and to add to 
their perſonal accompliſhments z and hence the zeal of 
the patriot and the philoſopher to advance the virtue 
and the happineſs of the huinan race. De this fa- 
culty, and the condition of man will become as ſtati 

as that of the brutes. 

The common bias of the mind undoubtedly is (ſuch is 
the benevolent appointment of Providence) to think fa- 
vourably of the future; to overvalue the chances of poſ- 
ſible good, and to under-rate the riſks of poſſible evil: 
and, in the caſe of ſome fortunate individuals, this diſ- 
põſition remains, after a thouſand diſappointments. To 
what this bias of our nature is owing, it is not material 
for us to inquire: the fact is certain; and it is an im- 
portant one to our happineſs. It ſupports us under the 
real diſtreſſes of life, and cheers and animates all our la- 
bours: and, although it is ſometimes apt to produce, in 
a weak and indolent mind, thoſe deceitful ſuggeſtions of 
ambition and vanity, which lead us to facrifice the duties 
and the comforts of the preſent moment to romantic 
hopes and expectations; yet, it muſt be acknowledged, 
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when connected with habits of activity, and regulated by 

a ſolid judgment, to have a favourable effect on the cha- 
tacter, by inſpiring that ardour and enthuſiaſm which 
both prompt to great enterpriſes, and are nccefl>ry to 
enſure their ſucceſs. When ſuch a temper is united (as 
it commonly is) with pleaſing notions concerning the or- 
der of the univerſe, and, in particular, concerning the 
condition and the proſpects of man; it places our hap- 
pineſs, in a great meaſure, beyond the power of fortune. 
While it admits of a double reliſh to every enjoyment, 
it blunts the edge of all our ſufferings ;- and, even when 
human life — a to us no object on which our hopes 
can reſt, it invites the imagination beyond the dark and 
troubled horizon which terminates all our earthly pro- 
ſpects, to wander unconfined in the regions of futurity. 
A man of benevolence, whoſe mind is enlarged by phi- 
loſophy, will indulge the fame agreeable anticipations 
with reſpect to ſociety ; . will view all the different im- 
provements in arts, in commerce, and in the ſciences, 
as co-operating to promote the union, the happineſs, and 
the virtue of mankind; and, amidit the political difor- 
ders reſulting from the prejudices and follies of his own 
times, will look forward, with tranſport, to the bleſſing; 
which are reſerved for poſterity in a more enlightened 
age. . f . Stewart, 


IX. THE FOWER OF LOVE: A FRAGMENT, 


Tas town of Abdera (nctwithſtanding Democritus lived 
there, trying all the powers of irony and laughter to re- 
claim it) was the vileſt and moſt profiigate town in all 
. "Thrace. Whar for poiſons, conſpiracies, and aſſaſſina- 
tions, libels, paſquinades, and tumults, there'was no go- 
ing there by day—'twas worſe by night. 

Now, when things were at the worſt, it came to paſs, 
that, the Andromeda of Euripides being repreſented at 
Abdera, the whole orcheftra was delighted with it : but 
of all the paſſages which delighted them, nothing ope- 
rated more upon their imaginations, than the tender 
ſtrokes of nature, which the .poet had wrought up in 

that pathetic ſpeech of Perſeus, « O, Cupid ! * 
8 gods 
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gods and men,” &c. Every man yo almoſt pure iam» 
bics the next day, and talked of nothing but Perſeus 
pathetic addreſs, “O, Cupid ! prince of gods and men,” 
was heard in every ſtreet of Abdera, in every houſe ; 
“O, Cupid ! Cupid !” warbled every mouth, like the 
natural notes of ſome ſweet melody, which drops from it 
whether it will or not——nothing but « Cupid ! Cu- 
pid ! prince of gods and men “The fire caught: 
and the whole city, like the heart of one man, opened 
itſelf to love. | 

No pharmacopoliſt could ſell one grain of hellebore— 
not a ſingle armourer had a heart to forge one inſtru- 
ment of death. Friendſhip and virtue met together, 
and kiſſed each other in the ſtreet ——The golden age 
returned, and hung over the town of Abdera. 
Every Abderite took his oaten pipe, and every Abderitiſh 
woman left her purple web, and chaſtely ſat her down, 
and liſtened to the — 

Twas only in the power (ſays the fragment) of the 
god, whoſe empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and 
even to the depths of, the ſea, to have done this. Sterne. 


X. LIBERTY AND SLAVERY, 


Discotsz thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, Slavery ! ſtill thou 
art a bitter draught z and, though thouſands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no leſs bitter 
on that account. It is thou, Liberty ! thrice fweet and 
gracious goddeſs! whom all, in public, or in private, 
worſhip ; whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever will be fo, till 
nature herſelf ſhall change. No tint of words can ſpot 
thy ſnowy mantle; or chymic power turn thy ſceptre in- 
to iron. With thee, to ſmile upon him as he cats his 
cruſt, the ſwain is happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exiled. hy 

Purſuing theſe ideas, I fat down cloſe by my table; 
and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myſelf the miſeries of confinement. I was in a right 
frame for it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow. 
creatures, born tg no inheritance but flavery but, find» 


* 
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ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of ſad groups 
in it did but diſtra&t me I took a ſingle captive; and, 
having firſt ſhut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door, to take his pic- 
ture. 

I beheld his body half waſted away with long expec- 
tation and confinement ; and felt what kind of ſickneſs 
of the heart it is, which ariſes from hope deferred. Up- 
on looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh. In thir- 
ty years, the weſtern breeze had not once fanned his 
blogd—he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, in all that time 
nor had the voice of friend or kinſinan breathed through 
his lattice. His children—but here my heart began to 
bleed—and I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. | « 

He was ſitting upon the ground, upon a little ſtraw, 
in the fartheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed. A little calendar of ſmall ſticks 
was laid at the head, notched all over with the diſmal 
days and nights he had paſſed there. He had one of 
theſe little ſticks in his hand; and, with a ruſty nail, he 
was etching another day of miſery to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeleſs eye towards the door—then caſt it down—ſhook 
his head—and went on with his. work of affliction. I 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
ſigh.—I ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul.—l burſt into 
tears. -I could not ſuſtain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. Sterne. 


XI. THE CANT OF CRITICISM. - 


Ax how did Garrick ſpeak the ſoliloquy laſt night ?— 
O, againſt all rule, my lord; moſt ungrammatically 
Betwixt the ſubſtantive and adjettive (which ſhould agree 
together, in number, cafe, arid gender) he made a breach 
thus—ſtopping as if the point wanted ſettling. And af- 
ter the nominative cafe (which your lordſhip 'knows 
ſhopld goverh the verb) he ſuſpended his voice, in the 
wah $9558 epilogue, 


* 
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epilogue, a dozen times, three ſeconds and three fiſths, 
by a ſtop- watch, my lord, each time. — Admirable gram- 
marian - But, in ſuſpending his voice, was the ſenſe 
ſuſpended likewiſe ? Did no expreſſion of attitude or 
countenance fill up the chaſm ? Was the eye filent ? 
Did you narrowly look ?—I looked only at the ſtop- 
watch, my lord. Excellent obſerver ! 

And what of this new book the whole world makes 
ſuch a rout about !-—O ! *tis out of all plumb, my lord 
— quite an irregular thing! not one of the angles at the 
four corners was a right angle.—lI had my rule and com- 


paſſes my lord, in my pocket, —Excellent critic ! 


And, for the epic poem your lordſhip bade me look at 
—upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth 
of it, and trying them at home upon an exact ſcale of 
Boflu's—'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimen- 
ſions, —Admirable connoifleur ! 

And did you ſtep in to take a look at the grand pic- 
ture, in your way back? — Tis a melancholy daub! my 
lord : not one principle of the pyramid, in any one 


group !—and what a price !—for there is nothing of the 


colouring of Titian—the expreſſion of Rubens—the 


grace of Raphael—the purity of Dominichino—the cor- 


regieſcity of Coregio—the learning of Pouffin—the airs 
of Guido—the taſte of the Carrachis—or the grand 
contour of Angelo | Se, : 
Grant me patience Of all the cants, which are cant- 
ed, in this canting world—though the cant of hypocriſy 


may be the worſt—the cant of criticiſm is the moſt tor- 


menting I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiſs the 
hand of that man, whote generous heart will give up the 
reins of his imagination into his author's hands; be plea- 
ſed, he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. Sterne. 


XII. ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH. 
Ir is recorded of ſome eaſtern monarch, that he kept an 


officer in his houſe, whoſe employment it was to remind 


him of his mortality; by calling out every morning at a 


ſtated. hour, Remember, prince, that thou ſhalt die. And 
the contewplation of the frailneſs and uncertainty of our 


preſent 


—— — 
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preſent ſtate, appeared of ſo much importance to Solon 
of Athens, that he left this precept to future ages; Keep 
thine eye fixed upon the end of life. 

A "carr and attentive proſpect of that moment, 
which muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, and deprive 
us of all our acquiſitions, is, indeed, of the utmoſt effi- 
cacy to the juſt and rational regulation of our lives; nor 
would ever any thing wicked, or often any thing abſurd, 
be undertaken or proſecuted by him, who ſhould begin 
a day with a ſerious reflection, that he is born to 

8 


I be diſturbers of our happineſs in this world, are, our 
deſires, our griefs, and our fears; and to all theſe, the 
conſideration of mortality is a certain and adequate re- 
medy. Think, ſays Epictetus, frequently on poverty, 
baniſhment, and death; and thou wilt, then, never in- 
dulge violent deſires, or give up thy heart to mean ſen- 
timents. | 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt ob- 
ſervation, will cafily be granted, when we reflect, how 
that vehemence of eagerneſs after the common objects 

of purſuit is kindled in our minds. We repreſent to 
ourſelves the pleaſures of ſome future poficſon, and ſuf- 
fer our thoughts to dwell attentively upon it, till it has 
"wholly engroſſed the imagination, and permits us not to 
conceive any happineſs but its attainment, or any miſe- 
ry but its lots: every other ſatisfaction which the bounty 
of Providence has ſcattered over life, is neglected as in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon of the great object which we 
have placed before us, and is thrown from us as incum- 
bering our activity, or trampled under foot as ſtanding 
in our way, 

Every man has experienced, how much of this ardoor 
has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious ſickneſs has 
fet death before his eyes. The extenſive influence of 
greatneis, the glitter of wealth, the praiſes of admirers, 
and the attendance of ſupplicants, have appeared vain 
and empty things, when the lait hour ſeemed to be ap- 
proaching ; and the ſame appearance they would always 
have, if the ſame thoughts were always * 
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We ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out our 
arms inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new turrets 
to the fabric of ambition, when the foundation itſelf is 
ſhaking, and the ground on which it ſtands is moulder- 
ing away. 

All envy is proportionate to deſire. We are uneaſy at 
the attainments of another, according as we think our 
own happineſs would be advanced by the addition of 
that which he with-holds from us; and, therefore, what- 
ever depreſſes immoderate wiſhes, will, at the fame time, 
ſet the heart free from the corroſion of envy, and exempt 
us from that vice, which is, above moſt others, torment- 
ing to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and productive of 
mean artiſices and fordid projets. He that confiders 
how ſoon he muſt cloſe his life, will find nothing of ſo 
much importance, as to cloſe it well; and will, therefore, 
look with indifference. upon whatever is uſeleſs to that 
purpoſe. Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncer- 
tainty of his own duration, will find out, that the ſtate 
of others is not more permanent, and that what can con- 
fer nothing on himſelf very deſirable, cannot fo much 
unprove the condition of a rival, as to make him much 
ſupeciour to thoſe from whom he has carried the prize z 
a prize too mean, to deſerve a very obſtinate oppoſition. 

Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous and ten- 
der mind is particularly falyect, will be obviated or alle- 
viated, by the ſame thoughts. It will be obviated, if alk 
the bleſſings of our condition are enjoyed with a conſtant 
ſenſe of this uncertain tenure. If we remember, that 
whatever we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very lit« 
tle time, and that the little, which our moſt lively 
can promiſe us, may be made leis, by ten thouſand ac- 
cidents, we ſhall not much repine at a loſs, of which we 
cannot eſtimate the value, but of which, though we are 
not able to tell the leaſt amount, we know with ſuffi. 
cient cerlaiat ys the greateſt ; and are convincedthat the 
greateſt is not much to be regretted. | | 

But, if any paſſion has fo much uſurped our under- 
ſtandingags not to ſuffer us » enjoy advantages with the 

=—_ 92857 7 . mode · 
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moderation preſcribed by reaſon, it is not too late to ap- 
ply this remedy, when we find ourſelves ſinking under 
ſorrow, and inclined to pine for that which is irrecove- 
rably vaniſhed. We may then uſefully revolve the un- 
certainty of our own condition, and the folly of lament- 
ing that, from which, if it had ſtaid a little longer, we 
ſhould ourſelves have been taken away. 

With regard to the ſharpeſt and moſt melting ſorrow, 
that which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe whom we hare 
loved with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, that friend- 
ſhip. between mortals can be contracted on no other 
terms, than that one muſt ſome time mourn for the 
other's death: and this grief will always yield to the ſur- 
viver one conſolation proportionate to his affliction ; for 
the pain, whatever it be that he himſelf feels, his friend 


has eſcaped. 


Vor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs of all 


our paſſions, leſs to be temperated by this univerſal me- 
dicine of the mind. The frequent contemplation of 
death, as it ſhows the vanity of all human good, diſco- 
vers likewife the lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which, 


| certainly, can laſt no longer than the ſubject upon which 


it acts, and, according to the old obſervation, muſt be 
ſhorter, as it is more violent. The moſt cruel calamity, 
which misfortune can produce, muſt, by the neceſſity of 
nature, be quickly at an end. The ſoul eannot long be 
held in priſon, but will fly away, and leave a lifeleſs bo- 
dy to human malice. 

The utmoſt that we can threaten to one Aber is 
that death; which, indeed, we may precipitate, but can- 


not retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot become 


a wiſe man to buy a reprieve at the expence of virtue; 
ſince he knows not how ſmall a portion of time he can 
purchaſeg but. En hether ſhort or long, it will 
be made d valiablevby* the re ce of the price 
at whick, it hast been ubtainedl. e is ſure that he de- 
E is not ee nb mer his 
Jobnſon. 
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XIII. EXTRACT FROM THE ADVENTURES OF 
TELEMACHUS, 


Tas grief of Calypſo for the departure of Ulyſſes, would 
admit of no comfort; and ſhe regretted her immortality, 

as that which could only perpetuate affliction, and ag- 
gravate calamity by defpair : her grotto no more echoed 

with the muſic of her voice ; and her nymphs waited at 

a diſtance, with timidity and ſilence. She often wan- 
dered alone, along the borders of her iſland, amidſt the 
luxuriance of a perpetual ſpring ; but the beauties that 
bloomed around her, inſtead of foothing her grief, only 
imprefſed more ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of Ulyſ- 

ſes, who had been fo often the companion of her walk. 
Sometimes ſhe ſtood motionleſs upon the beach; and, 
while her eyes were fixed upon that part of the horizon 
where the leſſening bark of the hero at length diſappear- 

ed, they overflowed with tears. Here ſhe was one day 
ſurpriſed with the [ſudden appearance of a ſhipwreck : 
broken benches and oars lay ſcattered about upon the 
ſand; and a rudder, a maſt, and ſome cordage, were 
floating near the ſhore. Soon after, ſhe perceived, at & . 
diſtance, two men; one of whom appeared to be ancient; 

and, in the other, although a youth ſhe diſcovered" & 
ſtrong reſemblance of Ulyſſes; the fame benevolence and 
dignity were united in his aſpect, his ſtature'was equally -_ 
tall, and his port majeſtic. - The goddeſs knew imme- 
diately that this was Telemachus; but, notwithſtandi 

the penetration of divine ſagacity, ſhe' could not diſco» © 
vcr who was his companions Yor it is the prerogative of 
ſaperiour . deities to conceal whatever they pleafe from” 
thoſe of a lower claſs z and it was the pleaſure e,. 

Va, who accompanied Telemachus in ths ukenels of Men- 

tor, to be concealed from 'Cal 
rejoiced in the happy A#P 
Ulyſſes to he v 


dariag imtruller departs b ?” By this * 
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ſhe hoped to conceal the joy which glowed in her boſom, 
and which the could not prevent from ſparkling in her 
countenance, « Whoever thou art,” replied Telema- 
chus, „ whether thou art indeed a goddeſs, or whether, 
with all the appearance of divinity, thou art yet a mor- 
tal, canſt thou regard with inſenſibility the misfortunes 
of a fon; who, committing his life to the caprice of the 
winds and waves in ſearch of a father, has ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck againſt theſe rocks?“ „ Who then is that father 
whom thou ſeekeſt?” returned the goddeſs. He is one 
of the confederate kings,” anſwered 'Felemachus, © who, 
8 of ten years, laid Troy in athes; and his 
name is Ulyſſes: a name which he has rendered famous 
by his proweſs, and yet more by his wiſdom, not only 
through all Greece, but to the remoteſt boundaries of 
Aſia: This Ulyſſes, the mighty and the wiſe, is now a 
wanderer on the deep, the ſport of. tempefts which no 
force can reſiſt, and the prey of dangers which no faga- 
city can elude : his country ſeems to fly before him: Pe- 
nelope, his wife, deſpairs at Ithaca of bis return: and I, 
though equally deſtitute of hope, purſue him through 
all the perils that he has paſted, and feek him upon every 
conſt :-Iſeek him; but, alas! perhaps the fea has already 

cloſed over him for ever O goddeſs } compaſſionate 
our diſtreſs ; and, if thou knoweſt what the Fates have 
wrought, either to ſave or deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe 
tbis knowledge to Telemachus his fon.” 


Such force of eloquence, ſuch maturity of wiſdom, and 


ſuch blooming youth filled the boſom of Calypfo with 
aſtoniſhment an tenderneſs : ſhe gazed upon him with 
a fixed attention; but her eyes were ſtill unſatis fied, and 
ſhe retained ſome time filent. At. length the ſaid, « We 
will acquaint” Laeaigchus with the adventures of his fa- 
ther + but the ſtory vm . ſong: it is now time that you 
5: ſhould \repair that ftrength by lt, which has been ex- 
baufted by labour. I wilt receive yot to my dwelling as 
my ſunꝭ you thallbe'my comfort in this folicude ; and, 
if you are not voluntarily wretched, I will be your feli- 
city.“ 11 = | | þ WA 2 
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Telemachus followed the goddeſs, who was encircled 
by a crowd of young nymphs, among whom ſhe was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of her ſtature, as the tow- 
ering ſummit of a lofty oak is ſeen in the midſt of a ſo- 
reſt, above all the trees that ſurround it. He was ſtruck 
with the ſplendour of her beauty, the rich purple of her 
tong and flowing robe, her hair that was tied with grace» 
ful negligence behind her, and the vivacity and ſoftneſs 
that were mingled in her eyes. Mentor followed Tele- 
machus, modeſtly filent and looking downward. - When 
they arrived at the entrance of the grotto, Telemachus 
was ſurpriſed to diſcover, under the appearance of rural 
ſunplicity, whatever could captivate the fight. There 
was, indeed, neither gold, nor ſilver, nor marble : no 
decorated columns, no paintings, no ſtatues were to be 
ſeen : but the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut in the 
rock; the root was embelliſhed with ſhells and pebbles : 
and the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxuriance 
of a young vine, which extended its branches equally on 
every fide, Here the heat of the ſun was tempered by 
the freſhneſs of the breeze: the rivulets, that, with ſooth- 
ing murmurs, wandered through meadows of intermin- 


gled violets and amaranth, formed. innumerable 


baths, 
that were pure and tranſparent as cryſtal : the verdant 
carpet, which Nature had ſpread round the grotto, was 
adorned with a thouſand flowers; and, at a ſmall diſtance, 
there was a wood of thoſe trees, that, in every ſeaſon, 
unfold new bloſſoms, which diffuſe ambroſial 
and ripen into golden fruit. In this wood, which was 
>mpervious to the rays of the ſun, and heightened the 
beauty of the adjacent meadows by an agreeable 
tion of light and ſhade, nothing was to be heard but the 
melody of birds, or the fall of water, which, precipitat- 


ing from the ſummit of a rack, daſhed into foam below, 


where, forming a ſinall rivulet, it glided haſtily over the 
mcadow. 

The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the declivity of 
a hill, and commanded a proſpect of the fea, ſometimes 
ſmooth, peaceful, and limpid ; ſometimes ſwelling into 
mountains, and breaking * idle rage againſt the ſhore. 2 


ap- 
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At another view, a river was diſcovered, in which were 
many lands, furrounded with limes that were covered 
with flowers, and poplars that raiſed their heads to the 
clouds. The ftreams which formed theſe iflands, feemed 
to ap through the fields with a kind of ſportful wan- 
tonneſs; ſome rolling along in tranſſucent waves, with a 
tamultuous rapidity ; fome gliding away in filence, with 
a motion that was ſcarce perceptible ; and others, after 
a long circuit, turned back, as if they withed to iſſue 
again from their ſource, and were unwilling to quit the 
paradiſe through which they flowed: The diftant hills 
and mountains hid their ſummits in the blue vapours 
that hovered over them, and diverſified the horizon with 
cloudy figures that were equally pleaſing and romantic: 
the mountains that were leſs remote were covered with 
vines, the branches of which were interwoven with each 
other and hung down in feftoons : the grapes, which 
ſarpaſſed in luſſre the richeſt purple, were too exuberant 
to be concealed by the foliage, and the branches bowed 
under the weight of the fruit: the fg, the olive, the pome- 
granate, and other trees without number, overſpread the 
plain: fo that the whole country had the appearance of 
2 , of infinite variety, and boundleſs extent, 
The goddeſs, having diſplayed this profuſion of beau- 
ty to Telemachus, difmiſſed him. * GO now,” faid the, 
and refrefh yourſelf, and change your apparel, which 
is wet: I will afterwards fee you again, and relate fuch 


things as ſhall not amuſe your ear only, but affect your 


heart.“ She then cauſed him to enter, with his friend, 
into the moſt ſecret receſs of a grotto adjoining to her 
own. Here the nymphs had already kindled a fire with 
fome billets of cedar which perfumed the place, and had 
teft changes of apparel for the new gueſts. 'Telemachus, 
perceiving that a tunic of the fineſt wool, whiter than 
mow, and a purple rabe, richly embroidered with gold, 
yere intended for him, contemplated the magnificence 
of his dreſs with a pleafure to which young minds are 
eaſily betrayed. 

Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and reproved it.“ Are 


cheſt then, ſaid he, O Telemachus, ſuch thoughts as 
| + become 
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become the ſon of Ulyſſes ? Be rather ſtudious to appro- 
priate the character of thy father, and to ſurmount the 
perſecutions of Fortune, 'The youth, who, like a wee 
man, loves to adorn his perſon, has renounced all claims 


both to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due to thoſe only: 
+ who dare to aſſociate with pain, and have trampled plea: 


{ure under their feet.” 
Telemachus anſwered, «„ May the gods deſtroy me, 
rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by voluptuous cffe- 


minacy | No, the fon of Ulyiles ſhall never be ſeduced - 


by the charms of enervating and inglorious caſe. But, 


how gracious is Heaven, in having directed us, deſtitute ' 


and ſhipwrecked, to this goddefs, or this mortal, who 


has loaded us with benefits! „ Fear, rather,” replied” 


Mentor, * left her wiles ſhould overwh&dm thee with 


ruin: fear ker deceitful blandiſhments more than the 


rocks on which thou haſt ſuffered ſhipwreck ; for ſhip- 
wreck and death are leſs dreadful than thoſe pleaſures 
by which virtue is ſubverted. Believe not the tales 
which the ſhall relate. The prefumption of youth hopes 
all things from itſelf, and, however impotent, believes it 
has power over every event: it dreams of ſecurity in the 
midit of danger, and liſtens to ſubtility without ſufpicion. 
Beware of the ſeducing eloquence of Calypſo; that miſe 
chief, which, like a ferpent, is concealed by the flowers 
under which it approaches: dread the latent poiſon. 
Truft not thyſcif, but confide implicitly in my counſel.” 

| Fnelons 


XIV. ALPIN LAMENTING THE DEATI OF MORAR. 


My tears, O Ryno ! are for the dead; my voice for thoſe 
that have paſſed away. Tall thou art on the hill; fair 
among the ſons of the vale, But thou ſhalt fall, like 
Morar : the mourner thall fit on thy tomb. The hills 
ſhall know thee no more; thy bow ſhall lie in the hall, 
unſtrung. | | 

Thou wert, ſwift, O Morar ! as a roe in the deſert ; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
ſtorm; thy ſword in battle, as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice was as a ſtream after rain; like thunder on 
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diſtant hills. Many fell by. thy arm : they were con- 
ſumed in the flames of thy wrath. But when thou didſt 
return from war, how peaceful was thy brow | Thy 
face was like the ſun after rain; like the moon in the 
 tlence of night; calm as the breaſt of the lake, when 
the loud wind is laid. ü | 

Narrow is thy dwelling now ! dark the place of thine 
abode — With three ſteps I compaſs thy grave, O thou 
who waſt ſo great before |. Four — with their heads 
of moſs, are the only memorial of thee! A tree, with 
ſcarce a leaf 5 long graſs, which whiſtles in the wind; 
mark to the-hunter's cye—the' grave of the mighty Mo- 
rar —Morar ! thou art low indeed! Thou haſt no mo- 
ther to mourn thee ; no maid with her tears of love. 
Dead is ſhe that brought thee forth ! Fallen is the daugh- 
ter of Morglan |! 

Who on his ſtaff is this? Who is this whoſe head is 
white with age, whoſe eyes are red with tears, who 
quakes at every ſtep ?—It is thy father, O Morar ! the 
father of no ſon but thee. Weep thou father of Morar! 
weep: but thy ſon heareth thee not. Deep is the ſlecp 
of the dead; low their pillow of duſt. No more ſhall 
he hear thy voice: no more awake at thy call. When 
ſhall it be morn in the grave—to bid the ſlumberer 
awake? Farewell, thou braveſt of men! thou conquer- 
or in the field! Thou haſt left no ſon: but the ſong 
ſhall preſerve thy name. Future times ſhall hear of 
| thee: they ſhall hear of the mighty Morar! an. 


XV. A PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE, ON A VOTE OF THANES 
TO THE KING FOR HIS SPEECH, AND UPON AN IN- 

- QUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE NATION, IN THE 
X1VTH YEAR OF GEORGE 11. 1740. 


Mr Herbert. 


Mx $PEAKER.—As his Majeſty has ſummoned a new 
parliament, and has been graciouſly pleaſed to commu- 
nicate his intentions to us by the ſpeech we have 2 
heard, it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary for us to vote an ad- 
dreſs of thanks. * nd 
| h Tg 
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To addreſs the throne on the preſent occaſion, is a 
cuſtom, which, as it is founded on reaſon and decency, 
has always been obſerved by the Commons of Great- 
Britain; nor do I ſuſpect this Houſe of any intention to 
omit thoſe forms cf reſpect to his Majeſty, which our 
anceſtors always paid, even to princes. whoſe conduct 
and deſigns gave them no claim to reverence or grati- 
tude, | 

To continue therefore, Sir, a practice which the na- 
ture of government itſelf makes neceſſary, and which 
cannot but be acknowledged to be in a peculiar degree 
proper under a prince, whoſe perſonal virtues are fo ge- 
nerally known, I hope for the indulgence of this Houſe, 
in the liberty which 1 ſhall take of propoſing an addreſs 
to this effect: 8 

© To return his Majeſty the thanks of the Houſe for 
« his royal care in proſecuting the war with Spain ; and 
« that, in order to anſwer t eat and neceſſary pur- 
« poſes of it, this Houſe will offer ſuch advice as be- 
comes faithful and dutiful ſubjects, and grant ſuch ef- 
« feflual ſupplies, as ſhall enable his Majeſty to ſupport 
and aſſiſt his ſriends and allies, at ſuch times, and in 
« ſuch manner, as the exigency and circumſtances of 
affairs ſhall require. 


My Trevor. 


S1R,—As the neceſſity of an addreſs to his Majeſty can- 
not be diſputed, the only queſtion on this occaſion muſt 
be, whether the addreſs now propoſed be ſuch as it 
may become this Houſe to offer in the preſent conjunc- 
ture of affairs. f i 

In an addreſs, Sir, it is neceſſury to preſerve at once 
the reſpect due to our ſovereign, and the dignity which 
may juſtly be aſſumed by the reprefentatives of the peo 
ple of Great-Britain ; a people, whoſe birth-right gives 
them a claim to approach their ſovereign, not indeed 
without the utmoſt reſpect, but with language which ab- 
ſolute monarchs never hear from the flaves by whom 
they are ſurrounded. - 


1 This 


an” 
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This reſpect and dignity appear to me to be very hap. 
pily united in the addreſs now propoſed, in which we 
Join, with our profeſſions of duty, our offers of advice, 
and affert our claim to the direction of the national ex- 
pences, by our promiſe to grant the neceſſary ſupplies. 

As there cannot, therefore, in my opinion, Sir, be any 
thing added to the addreſs now offered, and there ap- 
pears to me no neceſſity of any alteration or omiſſion, I 
ſecond the motion. N i 


- | | Mr Gybbon. 


Scn,—It is well known, that the ſpeeches from the 
throne, though pronounced by the king, are always 
conſidered as the compoſitions of the miniſtry, upon 
whom any falſe aſſertions ſhould be charged, as the in- 
formers and counſellors of the crown. " 

It is well known, likewiſe, that whenever this Houſe 
returns thanks to the king for any meaſures that have 
been purſued, thoſe meaſures are ſuppoſed to be approv- 
ed by them, and that approbation may be pleaded by the 
miniſter in his defence, whenever he ſhall be required to 
anſwer for the event of his counſelss. 

It is therefore, in my opinion, extremely unreaſonable 


to propoſe, that thanks thould be returned to his Ma- 


jeſty for his royal care in proſecuting the war againſt 
Spain: for, what has been the conſequence of that care, 


for which our thanks are to be with ſo much ſolemnity 


returned, but defeats, diſgrace, and lofles, the ruin of 
aur merchants, the impriſonment of our failors, idle 
ſhows of armaments, and uſeleſs expences 

V/ hat are the events which are to be recorded in an 
impartial. account of this war, a war provoked by ſo 
long a train of -inſults and injuries, and carried on with 
ſo apparent inequality of forces ? Have we deſtroyed the 
fleets of our enemies, fired their towns, and laid their 


fortreſſes in ruins? Have we conquered their -colonies, 


and plundered their cities, and reduced. them to a ne- 
ccllity of receding from their unjuſt claims, and repay- 
ing the plunder of our merchants? Are their ambaſſa- 

«dprs.how ſolliciting peace at the court of Great-Britain, 


, 


or 
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or applying to the neighbouring princes to moderate the 
reſentment of their victorious enemies? | 

I am afraid that the effects of our preparations, how- - 
ever formidable, are very different: they have only raiſ- 
ed diſcontent among our countrymen, and contempt 
among our enemies. 

1 hope no man will be ſo unjuſt, or can be ſo igno- 
rant, as to inſinuate or believe, that I impute any part of 
our miſcarriages to the perſonal conduct of his Majeſty, 
or that I think his Majeſty's concern for the proſperity 
of his people, unworthy of the warmeſt and ſincereſt 
gratitude, If the addreſs were confined to the inſpec- 
tion of our ſovereign alone, I ſhould be very far from 
cenſuring or ridiculing it : for his Majeſty has not the 
event of war in his power ; nor can he confer upon his 
miniſters or generals, that knowledge which they have 
neglected to acquire, or that capacity which nature has 
denied them. He may perform more than we bave a 
right to expect, and yet be unſucceſsful; he may deſerve 
the utmoſt gratitude, even when, by the miſconduct of 
his ſervants, the nation is diſtreſſed. | | 

But, Sir, in drawing up an addreſs, we ſhould remem- 
ber that we are declaring our ſentiments, not only to his 
Majeſty, but to all Europe; to our allies, our enemies, 
and our poſterity : that this addreſs will be underſtood; 
juſt like all others; that thanks offered in this manner, 
by cuſtom, ſignify approbation; and that, therefore, we 
muſt, at preſent, repreſs our gratitude, becauſe it can 
only bring into contempt our ſovereign and ourſelves, 


Sir Robert Walpole. © 


S, I am very far from thinking that the war againſt 
Spain has been ſo unſucceſsful as ſome gentlemen have 
repreſented it: that the loſſes which we have ſuffered 
have been more frequent, than we had reaſon to expect 
from the ſituation of our enemies, and the courſe of our 
trade; or our defeats ſuch as the common chance of 
war does not often produce, even when the inequality of 
the contending powers is inconteſtable, and the ultimate 

LF 395 | | event 
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event as near to certainty as the nature of human affairs 
ever can admit. | 
Nor am I convinced, Sir, even though it ſhould be al- 
lowed that no exaggeration has been made of our miſ. 
carriages, that the propriety of an addreſs of thanks to 
his Majeſty for his royal care in the management of the 
war, is grofs and flagrant. For, if it be allowed, that 
his Majeſty may be innocent of all the miſconduct that 
has produced our defeats; that he may have formed 
ſchemes wifely, which were unfkitfully proſecuted ; that 
even valour and knowledge concurring, will not always 
obtain ſucceſs ; and that, therefore, of lofles may be 
ſuffered, and fome defeats received, though not only his 
Majeſty gave the wiſeſt directions, but his officers exc- 
cuted them with the utmoſt diligence and fidelity: how 
will it appear from our ill ſucceſs, that our ſovereign 
does not deſerve our gratitude ? And if it ſhall appear 
to us that our thanks are merited, who ſhall reftrain us 
from offering them in the moſt public and ſolemu man. 
ner. n ; 

For my part, I think no conſideration worthy of re- 

d, in competition with truth and juſtice 5 and there- 

re ſhall never forbear any expreſſion of duty to my 

ſovereign for fear of the rid eule of our ſceret, or the 
reproaches of our public enemies. 

With regard to the addreſs under out conſideration, 
if it be allowed, either that we have not been unſucceſs- 
ful in any opprobrious degree, or that ill ſucceſs does not 
neceſſcetly imply any defect in the conduct of his Ma- 
jeſty, or debar us from the right of acknowledging his 

oodneſs and his wiſdem ; I think, Sir, no objection can 
be made to the form of expreſſion now propoted, in 
which, all ſounding and pompous language, all declama- 
tory exagyeration and ſtudied figures of ſpeech, all ap- 
pearance of exultation, and all the farce of rhetoric, 
are carefully avoided ;, and nothing inſerted that may 
diſguſt the moſt delicate, or raiſe ſeruples in the mot 
ſincere. | | | 

Yet, Sir, that we may not waſte our time upon trivial 


diſputes, when the nation expects relief from bur . 
| | feels 
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ſels; that we may not ſuſpend the proſecution of the 

war by complaint of paſt defeats, or retard that aſſiſtance 

and advice which our ſovereign demands, by inquirin 

whether it may be more proper to thank, or to coun: 

him; I am willing, for the ſake of unanimity, that this 

clauſe ſhould be omitted, and hope that no other part of 
the addrels can afford room for objeCtion. 


Alr Pulteney. 


SIR, —Ilt is no wonder that the right honourable gentle» 
man” willingly conſents to the omiſſion of this clauſe 
which could be inſerted for no other purpoſe, than that 
he might ſacrifice it to the reſentment which it muſt na- 
turally produce; and, by an appearance of modeſty and 
compliance, paſs eaſily through the firſt day, and obvi- 
ate any ſevere inquiries that might be deſigned. 

He is too well acquainted with the opinion of many 
whom the nation hath choſen to repreſent them, and 
with the univerſal clamours of the people; too accurate- 
ly informed of the ſtate of our enemies, and too conſci- 
ous how much his ſecret machinations have hindered 
our ſucceſs, to expect or hope, that we ſhould meet here 
to return thanks for the management of the war; of a 
war, in which nothing has been attemptcd, by his direc- 
tion, that was likely to ſucceed, and in which no advan- 
tage has been gained, but by acting without orders, and 
againſt his hopes. 

That I do not charge him, Sir, without reaſon, or in- 
vent accuſations only to obſtruct his meaſures, or to gra- 
tify my own reſentment; that I do not eagerly catch 
flying calumnies, prolong the date of caſual reproaches, 
encourage the malignity of the envious, or adopt the 
ſuſpicions of the melancholy ; that I do not impoſe upon 
myſelf by a warm imagination, and endeavour to com- 
municate to others, impreſſions, which I have only re- 
ceived myſelf from prejudice z*will be proved from a re- 
view of his Lars & ſince the beginning of our diſpute 
with Spain; in which it will be found, that he has been 
guilty, not only of ſingle errours, büt of deliberate 
treachery, that he has always co-operated with our ene - 
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mies, and facrificed, to his private intereſt, the happi- 
neſs and the honour of the Britiſh nation. 

How long our merchants were plundered, our ſailors 
enſlaved, and our colonies intimidated without reſent- 
ment; how long the Spaniards uſurped the dominion of 
the ſeas, ſearched our ſhips at pleaſure, confiſcated the 
cargoes without controul, and tortured our fellow-ſub- 
jets with impunity, cannot but be remembered. Not 
only every gentleman in this Houſe, but every man in 
the nation, however indolent, ignorant, ,or obſcure, can 
tell what barbarities were exerciſed, what ravages-were 
committed, what complaints were made, and how they 
were received. It is univerſally known, that this gentle- 
man, and thoſe whom he has gained by penſions and 
employments, treated the lamentations of ruined fami- 
lies, and the 'outcries of tortured Britons, as the cla- 
mours of fedition, as deſigned to inflame the people, 
and embarraſs the government. | 
_ Such has been the conduct, for which we are deſired 
to return thanks in an humble and dutiful addreſs ; ſuch 
are the tranſactions, which we are to recommend to the 
approbation of our conſtituents ; and ſuch the triumphs, 
upon which we muſt congratulate our ſovereign. 

For my part, Sir, I cannot but think that ſilence is 
too gentle a cenſure for that wickedneſs, for which no 
language has yet provided a name. Murder, parricide, 
eee are modeſt appellations, when compared 
with that conduct by which a king is betrayed, and a 
nation ruined, under pretence of promoting its intereſt, 
hy a, man truſted with the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs. 


4hat the authors of theſe tranſactions may be brought'to 
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light, I move, that the Houſe may go into an inquiry 
into the ſtate of the nation. 


Sir Robert Walpole. 


$18,>—Though I am far from being either confounded 
or intimidated by this heavy charge, though I am con- 
fident that all the meaſures ſo clamorouſly cenſured, will 
admit of a very eaſy vindication, and that, whenever 
they are explained, they will be approved; yet, as an 
accuſation ſo complicated cannot be refuted, without a 
long recapitulation of paſt events, and a deduQtion of 
many particular circumſtances, ſome of which may re- 
quire evidence, and ſome a very minute explication, I 
cannot think this a proper day for engaging in a contro- 
rerly, which it is my intereſt ſhould be thoroughly dif- 

At preſent, Sir, I ſhall content myſelf with bare aſ- 
ſertions, like thoſe by which I am accuſed, and hope 
they will not be heard with leſs attention, or received 
with leſs credit. For, ſurely it was never denied to any 
man, to defend himſelf with the fame weapons with 
which he is attacked. I ſhall therefore, Sir, make no 
ſcruple to aſſert, that the treaſure of the public has been 
employed with the utmoſt frugality, to promote the pur- 

es for which it was granted; that our foreign affairs 
have been tranſacted with the utmoſt fidelity, in purſu- 
ance of long conſultations ; and ſhall venture to add, 
that our ſucceſs has not been ſuch as ought to produce 
any ſuſpicion of negligence or treachery. 

That our deſign againſt Carthagena was defeated, can- 
not be denied. But, what -war has been one continued 


ſeries of ſucceſs ? In the late war with France, of which 


the conduct has been fo laviſhly celebrated, did no de- 
ſigns miſcarry ? If we conquered at Ramillies, were we 
not in our turn beaten at Almanza ? If we deſtroyed the 
French thips, was it not always with ſome loſs of our 
own ? And, fince the ſufferings of our merchants have 
been mentioned with ſo much acrimony, do not the liſts. 
of ſhips taken in that. war prove, that the depredations 
of privateers cannot be entirely-prevented ?-- 
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The diſappointment, Sir, of the public expectation, by 
the return of the flcets, has been charged upon the ad- 
miniſtration, as a crime too enormous to be mentioned 


- without horrour and dete ſtation. That the miniſtry have 


not the elements in their power,: that they do not pre- 
ſcribe the coutſe- of the wind, is a ſufficient. proof of 
their negligence and weakneſs : with as much juſtice is 
it charged upon them, that the expectations of the po- 
pulace, which they did not raiſe, and to which perhaps 
the conqueſt of a kingdom had not been equal, failed of 
being gratiſied. 

I am very far from hoping, or deſiring, that the Houſe 
ſhould be ſatisfied with a defence like this. I know, by 
obſerving the practice of the opponents of the miniſtry ; 
what fallacies may be concealed in general aſſertions; 
and am ſo far from wiſhing to evade a more ſtrict in- 
quiry, that, if the gentleman who has thus publicly and 
confidently accuſed the miniſtry, will name a day for in- 
quiring into the ſtate of the nation, though I think ſuch 
an inquiry abſolutely unneceſſary, I will ſecond his mo- 
tion. x 


Mr Phillips. 


Sirs,—T ſhould be much ſurpriſed to hear the motion 
made by the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt but 
one, oppoſed by any member of this Houſe : a motion, 
founded in juſtice, ſupported by precedent, and warrant- 
ed by neceflity. Not only juſtice to the nation, but 
Juſtice to _ thoſe that have been in the adminiſtration, 
calls for an inquiry, that every man's actions may ſpeak 
for him, and that cenſure may be confined to thoſe, only 
that have deſerved it. Surely, no innocent man can be 
under any apprehenſions, from the ſtricteſt examination 
of his conduct: thoſe fears attend the guilty only. 

The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſeems to 
think an inquiry unneceſſary. I beg leave to aſk, Will 
any gentleman in this Houſe undertake to defend the 
meaſures that have been, purſued for twenty years paſt ? 
Will any gentleman ſay, that the wretched condition we 
are in, is the effect of chance only? Shall there * 
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leaſt fuſpicion of miſmanagement, and a Britiſh Houſe of 


Commons not inquire into it? How much more, at 2 
time when the nation is reduced to the laſt extremity» 
by corrupt, weak, and puſillanimous meaſures ? Shall 
the fatality which has attended every ſtep of our con- 


duct for ſo many years paſt, infect this Houſe alſo, and 


throw us into a lethargy ? Surely, no. The voice of 
the nation calls for an inquiry: our credit abroad can»: 
not be ſupported without it: and the reputation of eve- 

man in this Houſe is nearly concerned in it. In vain 
ſhall we attempt to retrieve our loſt honour by purſuing 
new. meaſures, if we do not firſt cenſure and puniſh the 
authors of the old: in vain "ſhall we attempt to gain 
allies, and to convince them that we are in earneſt in 
the proſecution of the war againſt our enemies abroad, 
unleſs we firſt call thoſe to an account, that have been 
their ſecret abettors and encouragers at home. 

If ever there was a cauſe} for an inquiry into paſt 
tranſactions, it is now. Have not large ſums of m 
been raiſed in times of peace, and no debts paid? large 
armies raiſed in times of war, and no ſervices perform 
ed? Have we not negociated ourſelves out of all our 
allies, and all our credit? Treaty after treaty, conven- 


tion after convention: and what did theſe all end in, 


but war? How has that war been conducted? Why, 
ſhamefully, ſc.adaloufly ; to the encouragement of the 
enemy, and the diſhonour of. the nation : large fleets 
fitted out to fight the ſeas only, and return, ſhattered 
and torn to Spithead; while the enemy were every 
day fouing our ſhips for want of cruizers and convoys, 
and neig ing nations taking this advantage to tup- 
plant us in trade. A gallant admiral was indeed ſent 
to the Weſt Indies; but ſent too late, and not ſup- 


ported when there: another was ſent to the Mediter-- 


ranean ; but, with what intent, I know not; unleſs it 


was to cover an embarkation of Spaniſh troops for I- 


Shall a Britiſh Houſe of Commons not inquire into 


the cauſes of theſe things? They muſt; they will, 


Sir: or forfeit all the reputation they have hitherto. 


gained, And, if theſe are to be inquired into, what 
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better method than by a ſele& committee, to be choſen 
by ballot ? It is a parliamentary method that has been 
attended with good conſequences' to the nation, but fa- 
tal ones, indeed, to thoſe that have made an abuſe of 
power and it is unaccountable to me, that any other 
ut ſuch, or thoſe that have a mind to ſcreen them, 
ſhould make an oppoſition to-it. | For my own part, if 
it were the caſe of my brother, if he were innocent, I 
ſhould think this the propereſt method to make that 
innocence appear; and if he were guilty, I ſhould think 


It the greateſt crime in me, to endeavour to ſcreen him 


from national juſtice : therefore I am moſt heartily for 
the motion. | | 


XXII. SPEECH OF CANULEIUS, A ROMAN TRIBUNE, T0 
THE CONSUL$S; IN WHICH HE DEMANDS, THAT Tt 
PLEBEIANS MAY BE ADMITTED INTO THE CONSUL 


SHIP, AND THAT THE LAW PROHIBITING PATRICIANS 


AND PLEBEIANS FROM INTERMARRYING, MAY BE RE» 


"WHarT an inſult upon us is this ! If we are not fo rich 
as the Patricians, are we not citizens of Rome as well 
as they? inhabitants of the fame country? members of 
the fame community? The nations bordering upon 
Rome, and even ſtrangers more remote, are 'admitted, 
not only to marriages with us, but, to what is of much 
greater importance, the freedom of the city. Are we, 
auſe we are commoners, to be worſe treated than 
ſtrangers ?—And, when we demand that the people 
may be free to beſtow their offices and dignities on 
whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unreaſonable 
or new? Do we claim more than their original inhe- 
rent right? What occaſion, then, for all this uproar, 
as if the univerſe were falling to rum? They were 
Juſt going to lay violent hands upon me in the ſenate- 
houſe. | | oy O02 
What l., muſt this empire, then, be unavoidably over- 
turned? muſt Rome, of neceſſity, ſink at once, if a 
Plebeian, worthy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the 
_ conſulthip ? The Patricians, I am perſuaded, . ben 
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could, would deprive you of the common light. It cer- 
tainly offends them that you breathe, that you ſpeak, 
that you have the ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make a 
commoner a conſul, would be, ſay they, a moſt enor- 
mous thing. Numa Pompilius, however, without be- 
ing ſo much as a Roman citizen, was made king of 
Rome. The elder Tarquin, by birth not even an Ita- 
lian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the throne. Servius 


Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman, (nobody knows 


who his father was), obtained the kingdom as the re- 
ward of his wiſdom and virtue. In thoſe days, no man, 


in whom virtue ſhone conſpicuous, was rejected or deſ- 


piſed on account of his race and deſcent. And did the 
ſtate proſper-the leſs for that? Were not theſe ſtran- 


gers the very beſt of all our kings? And, ſuppoſing, | 


now, that a Plebeian ſhould have their talents and 
merit, muſt he not be ſuffered to govern us ? 


But, „we find, that, upon the abolition of the 


power, no commoner was choſen to the conſulate.” 


And what of that ? Before Numa's time, there were 


no pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days, 


there was no cenſus, no diviſion of the people into 
claſſes and centuries. Who ever heard of conſuls, be- 
fore the expulſion of Tarquin the proud Dictators, 
we all know, are of modern invention; and fo are the 
offices of tribunes, ædiles, quæſtors. Within theſe ten 
years we have made decemvirs, and we have unmade 
them. Is nothing to be done, but what has been done 
before? That very law forbidding marriages of Pa- 
tricians with Plebeians, is not that a new thing? Was 


there any ſuch law before the Decemvirs enacted it? and a 


molt ſhameful one it is in a free ſtate: Such marriages, 
it ſeems, will taint the pure blood of the nobility ! Why, 
if they think ſo, let them take care to match their 
ſiſters and daughters with men of their own ſort No 
Plebeian will do violence to the daughter of a Patrician, 
Thoſe are exploits for our prime nobles. There is no 
need to fear that we ſhall force any body into a con- 
tract of marriage. But to make an expreſs law to pro- 
hibit marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, what is 
this, but to ſhow the utmoſt contempt of us, and to 
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declare one part of the community to be impure and 

unclean ? 
They talk to us of the confuſion there will be in fa- 

milies, if this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder 


they don't make a law, againſt a commoner's living 


near a nobleman, or going the ſame road that he is go- 
ing, or being preſent at the fame feait, or appearing in 
the ſame market-place. They might as well pretend 
that theſe things make confuſion in families, as that in- 
termarriages will do it. Does not every one know, 
that the children will be ranked according to the qua- 
lity of their father, let him be a Patrician or a Ple- 
beian ? In ſhort, it is manifeſt enough that we have 


nothing in view, but to be treated as men and citizens; 


nor can they who oppoſe our demand, have any motive 
to do it, but the love of domineering. I would fain 
know of you, Conſuls and Patricians, is the ſovereign 
power in the people of Rome, or in you? I hope you 


will allow, that the people can, at their pleafure, either 


make a law or repeal one. And will you, then, as 
ſoon as any law is propoſed to them, pretend to lift 


them immediately for the war, and hinder them from 


giving their ſuffrages, by. leading them into the field? 
Hear me, Conſuls. Whether the neus of the war 
you talk of be true, or whether it be only a falſe ru- 


. mour, ſpread abroad for nothing but a colour to ſend 


the people out of the city; I declare, as tribune, that 


this people, who have already ſo often ſpilt their blood 
in our country's caufe, are again ready to arm for its 
defence and its glory, if they may be reſtored to their 
natural rights, and you will no longer treat us like 


* 


— 
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ſtrangers in our own country: but, if you account us 
unworthy of your alliance by intermarriages, if you will 


not ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate 


to be open to all perſons of merit indifferently, But will 
conſine your choice of magiſtrates to the ſenate alone 
talk of wars as much as ever you pleaſe; paint, in your 
ordinary diſcourſes, the league and power of our ene- 
mies, ten times more dreadful than you do now—1I de- 
nnen 
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to whom you are nevertheleſs indebted for all your vice 
tories—ſhall never more enliſt themſelves : not a man 
of them ſhall take arms; not a man of them ſhall ex- 
poſe his life tor imperious lords, with whom he can 
neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private 
life have any alliance by marriage. 


XXIII. SPEECH OF GALGACUS, GENERAL OF THE CALEDOs 
NtAN ARMY, BEFORE ENGAGING IN BATTLE WITH 
THE KOMANS, 


Countrymen and Fellow-Scldiers ! 


Wurd I conſider the cauſe, for which we have drawn 
onr ſwords, and the neceflity of ſtriking an effectual 
blow, before we ſheath them again; I feel joyful hopes 
arifing in my mind, that, this day, an opening will be 
made for the reſtoration of Britith liberty, and for ſhak- 
ing off the infamous yoke of Roman ſlavery. Caledo- 
nia is yet free. The all-graſping power of Rome has 
not yet been able to ſeize our liberty. But it is only to 
be preſerved by valour. You are not to expect, that 
you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the general plunderers 
of mankind, by any fentiment of moderation in them. 
When the countries, which are more acceflible, come 
to be ſubdued, they will then force their way into thoſe 
which are harder to be overcome. And if they ſhould 
conquer the dry land, over the whole known world, 
they will then think of carrying their arms beyond the 
ocean, to ſee whether there be not certain unknown re- 
gions, which they may attack, and reduce under ſub- 
jection to the Roman Empire. For we ſee, that if a 
country is thought to be powerful in arms, the Romans 
attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will be glorious if in» 
conſiderable in the military art, becauſe the victory will 
be ealy ; if rich, they are drawn thither by the hope of 
plunder ; if poor, by the defire of fame. The eaſt and 
the weſt, the ſouth and the north, the face of the whole 
earth, is the ſcene of their military atchievements ; the 
world itſelf, is too little for their ambition, and their 
avarice. They are the only nation, ever known to be 


equally deſirous of conquering a poor kingdom 28 a rich 
once, 
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one. Their ſupreme joy ſeems to be ravaging, fight- 
ing, and ſhedding of blood ; and when they have un- 


peopled a region, ſo that there are none left alive able 


to bear arms, they ſay, they have given peace to that 
country. fi 

Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared, to all men, 
their wives and their children. But it is known to-you, 
my Countrymen, that the conquered youth are daily 
draughted off, to ſupply the deficiences in the Roman 
army. 'The wives, the ſiſters, and the daughters of the 
conquered, are either expoſed to the violence, or at 
leaſt corrupted by the arts of theſe cruel ſpoilers. The 
fruits of induſtry are plundered, to make up the tributes 
impoſed by oppreflive avarice. Britons ſow their fields; 
and the greedy Romans reap them. Our very bodies 
are worn out in carrying on their military works; and 
our toils are rewarded by them with abaſe and ſtripes. 
Thoſe who are born to ſlavery are bought-and main- 
tained by their maſters ; but this unhappy country pays 
for being enſlaved, and feeds thoſe who enflave it. And 
our portion of diſgrace is the bittereſt, as the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland are the laſt who have fallen under 
the galling yoke. Our native bent againſt tyranny, is 
the offence which moſt ſenſibly irritates thoſe lordly 
uſurpers. Our diſtances from the ſeat of government, 
and our natural defence by the ſurrounding ocean, ren- 
der us obnoxious to their ſuſpicions; for they know, 
that Britons are born with an inſtinctive love of liberty; 
and they conclude, that we muſt be naturally led to 
think of taking the advantage of our detached ſituation, 


to diſengage ourſelves, one time or other, from their 


oppreſſion. 

Thus, my Countrymen and Fellow- Soldiers, ſuſpect- 
ed and hated, as we ever muſt be, by the Romans, 
there is no proſpect of our enjoying even a tolerable 
ſtate of bondage under them. Let us then, in the 
name of all that is ſacred, and in defence of all that is 
dear to us, reſolve to exert ourſelves, if not ſor glory, at 
leaſt for ſafety; if not in vindication of Britiſh honour, 


t leaſt in defence of our lives. How near were the 
| | Brigantines 
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Brigantines to ſhaking off the yoke—led on too by a 
woman | They burnt a Roman ſettlement : they at- 
tacked the dreaded Roman legions in their camp. Had 
not their partial ſucceſs drawn them into a fatal ſecu- 


. rity, the buſineſs had been completed. And ſhall not 


we, of the Caledonian region, whoſe territories are yet 
free and whoſe ſtrength is entire; ſhall we not, my 
Fellow-Soldiers, attempt ſomewhat, which may ſhow 
theſe foreign ravagers, that they have more to do than 
they think of, before they be maſters of the whole 
iſland * ' 

But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans ? Are 


| they gods; or mortal men like ourſelves? Do we not 


ſee, that they fall into the ſame errours and weak» 


neſſes as others? Does not peace effeminate them? 


Does not abundance debauch them ? Do they not even 
go to exceſs in the moſt unmanly vices? And can 
imagine, that they who are remarkable for their vices 
are likewiſe remarkable for their valour ? What, then, 
do we dread ? Shall I tell you the truth, my Fellow- 
Soldiers? It is by means of our inteſtine diviſions, that the 
Romans have gained fo great advantages over us. They 
turn the miſconduct of their enemies to their own 
praiſe, They boaſt of what they have done, and ſay 
nothing of what we might have done, had we been fo 
wiſe as to unite againſt them. What is this formidable 
Roman army? Is it not compoſed of a mixture 
people from different countries; ſome more, ſome leſs, 
diſpoſed to military atchievements; ſome more, ſome 
leſs, capable of bearing fatigue and hardſhip? 

keep together while they are ſucceſsful. Attack them 
with vigour: diſtreſs them: you will ſee them more 
diſunited among themſelves, than we are now. Can 
any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and, with 
ſhame I muſt 2dd, Britons, who baſely lend, for a time, 
their limbs and their lives, to build up a foreign tyran- 
ny; can any one imagine that theſe are held together 
by ſentiments of fidelity or affection? No: the only 
bond of union among them is fear. And, whenever 
terrour ceaſes to work upon the minds of that mixed . 


multitude, 


I᷑ conclude, my Countrymen and Fellow-Sol 
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multitude, they, who now fear, will then hate their 
tyrannical maſters.— On our fide, there is every poſſi- 
ble incitement to valour. The Roman courage, is not, 
as ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and children 
itt danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
Romans have no parents, as we have, to reproach 
them, if they ſhauld deſert their infirm old age. They 
have no country here to fight for. I hey are a motley 
collection of foreigners, in a land wholly unknown to 
them, cut off from their native country, hemmed in by 
the ſurrounding ocean, and given, I hope, a prey into 
our hands, without any poſiibility of eſcape. Let not 
the ſound of the Roman name affright your ears; nor 
let the glare of gold or ſilver, ypon their armour, daz- 
zle your eyes. It is not by gold or ſilver, that men 
are either wounded or defended ; though they are ren- 
dered a richer prey to the conquerors, Let us boldly 
attack this diſunited rabble. We ſhall find among 
themſclves a reinforcement to our army. The degene- 
rate Brifons who are incorporated. into their forces, 
will, through ſhame, of their country's cauſe, deſerted 
by them » quickly leave, the Romans, a3} come over to 
us. The Gauls, remembering their former liberty, and 
that it was the Romans who deprived them of it, will 


forlake their tyrants, and join the aſſertors of freedom. 


The Germans, who remain in their army, will follow 


the example of their countrymien,, the Ufipii, Who ſo 


lately deſerted. And what will there be then to fear? 
A few half garriſoned fortsy a few municipal towns, 
inhabited by worn-out. od men : diſcord univerſally 
prevailing, occaſioned, by tyranny, in thoſe, who, com- 
mand, and obſtinacy in thoſe who ſhould obey. On 
our fide, an army. 12 in the cauſe of their country, 
their wives, their children, their aged parents, their li- 
berties, their lives. At the head of this army, there 
is a general, Teady to gen all his abilities, ſuch as 
they are, and to hazard his life, in leading you to victory 
and td freedom, | 113 
diers, 
with 
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with putting you in mind, that, on your behaviour this 
day, depends your future enjoyment of peace and l ber- 
ty, or your ſubjection to a tyrannical enemy, with all its 
grievous conſequences. When, therefore, you come to 
engage—think of your anceſtors—and think of your 
polterity. 

XVIII. THE PERFECT ORATOR, 


IMAGINE to yourſelves a Demoſthenes, addreſſing the 
moſt illuſtrious aſſembly in the world, a point 
whereon the fate of the moſt illuſtrious of nations de- 
pended, —How awful ſuch a meeting! how vaſt the 
ſubject ls man poſſeſſed of talents adequate to the 
great occaſion ? Adequate yes, ſuperiour. By the 
power of his eloquence, -the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly 
is loſt in the dignity of the orator z and the importance 
of the ſubject, for a while, ſuperſeded by the admiration 
of his talents.— With what ſtrength of argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emotions of the 
heart, does he aſſault and ſubjugate the whole man; 
and, at once, captivate his reaſon, his imagination, and 
his paſſions ? To effect this, muſt be the utmoſt effort 
of the moſt improved ſtate of human nature. Not a 
faculty that he poſſeſſes, is here unemployed, not a fa- 
culty that he poſſeſſes, but is here to its hi 
pitch. All his internal powers are at work; all his ex- 
ternal, teſtify their energies. Within, the memory; 
the fancy, the judgment, the paſſions, are all buſy : 
without, every muſcle, every nerve, is exerted ; not a 
feature, not a limb, but ſpeaks. The organs of the 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through the 
kindred organs of the hearers, inſtantaneouſly vibrate 
thoſe energies from ſaul to foul. Notwithſtanding che 
diverſity of minds in ſuch a multitude; by the lightni 

of eloquence, they are melted into one maſs—the whole 
aſſembly, actuated in one and the ſame way, become as 
it were but one man, and have but one voice The uni- 
verſal cry is—LET US MARCH AGAINST PHILIP-—-LET v 
FIGHT" FOR OUR LIBERTIES—LET US CONQUER—OR, DIE 
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POETICAL AND DRAMATIC PIECES. 


1. L "ALLEGRO—OR, THE MERRY MAN. 


Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
' Of Cerberus and blackeſt midnight bad! 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and ſights unholy ! 
| ind out ſome uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his Jealous wings, 
And the night-raven ſings; 
There, under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd 40 
As rugged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddefs fair and free, 
In heaven yclep'd Euphroſyne! | 
And; by men, heart-eafing mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two ſiſter-Graces more, 2 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. | el 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 8 
Teſt and youthful jollity, 85 | | 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, _ 
Nods, and becks, and wreathied 10 a8 
| Jauch as hang on Hebe's cheek, | 
a love to INCL in a Ciinple neck; 5 - 


| Sport, 
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Sport, that wrinkled care derides ; - 

And laughter, holding both his ſides. , 

Come | and trip it, as you go, $ 

On the light fantaſtic toe ; 

And, in thy right band, lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty : 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew; 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleaſures free : 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, ſinging, ſtartle the dull night, 

Fram his watch-tower in the ſkies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rife 

Then to come, in ſpite of ſorrow, * 

And, at my window, bid good-morrow, is 

Through the ſweet briar, or the vine, 

Or the twiſted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin, 

And to the ſtack, or the barn door, 

Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: 

Oft liſt'ning how the hounds and horn 
; Cheerly rouſe the flumb'ring morn, 
From the ſide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill: 
Some time walking, not unſeen, _ 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, , 
Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, | 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight : 13 
While the ploughman near at hand, 8 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, , 1 
And the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe, _ 85 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale 15 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 1 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the landſcape W it r ; 

| 2 


Ruſſet 


224 ect AND » 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
| Where the nibbling flocks do * 5 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt 
The labouring clouds do often xeſt ; 
Meadows trim, avith daiſies pied ʒ 
Shallow brooks, and rivers —8 
Towers and battlements it ten 
-Poſom'd high in tufted trees, | 
Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies, 
The Cynofure of neighbaurin _ 
Hard by, a cottage chimney 


From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where, Corydon and Fhyrſis met, 
Are at their favoury dinner fet, - 
Of herbs and other country meſſes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreſſes 3 
And then, in haſte her bower ſhe leaves, 
With Theſtylis to bind his ſheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier ſeaſon lead, 3 
To the tann'd hay- cock in the mead. 
Towered cities pleaſe us hen, 
And the buſy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knigbts and "RI bold; 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold z 
With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright _ 
Rain influence, and judge the prize - F * 
Of wit or arms, while both contend . 
To win her grace whom all 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In ſaffron on, wa with taper . 
And pomp and feaſt, and revelry, 
With and antique pageantry z | 
Such fights as youthful poets dream, 
On ſummer eve, by haunted fiream. 
Then to the well-trod anon, 
If Johnſor's learned ſock he min,, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, pony + ns: 
Warble his native —— | 


And ever, 
RN 6 Te 45 


Married 


ed 
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Married to immortal verſe, - ili 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked — long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 


The melting voice through mazes —_— 


Untwiſting all the chains that tie 

The hidden ſoul of harmony: 

That Orpheus“ ſelf may heave his 6 
From goldey ſlumber on a bet 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 


Such trains as would have won an. e a 


Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free . 

His half-regain'd Eurydice; 
Theſe delights, if — canſt gire, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to tives" "1! 
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- . 


Wu Muſic, heavenly maid, was young, * 


While yet in early Greece the ſung, 
The Paſſions oft, to hear her ſhell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 


Exultin "gs , trembling, ragit ng, fainting, 


Poſſeſs d beyond the Muſe's pain 

By turns, they felt the glowing a: 
Diſturb'd, deli hted, rais'd, rein d: 

Till once, tis ſaid, when, all vęre fx 5 i 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inſpir d d, 1 * : 4 


9 1 


From the ſupporting myrtles roun 


They ſnatch d her inſtruments of dad 


And, as they oft had heard a NX 
— leſſons of her forceful nl n 
Each (for madneſs ru d the „ 


Would prove his Own. expreſſixe 1 


Firſt, Fear, his hand, ite hill totrys 12 


Amid the chords bewilder' d laid 2 
And back recoil'd, he knew not hy, 


Even a: ihe ſound bg cl had nde. in 
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Next, Anger rufh'd, his eyes an fire't ” 
In lightnings own'd- his ſecret 
In one rude claſh he ſtruek the lyre, © * 
And ſwept, with hurry'd AY _ —_ 
With woful meaſur yan d 
Low ſullen ſounds b 
A, ſolemn 


P , 
C 4 
- 3 , 


3 ory e n 
What was thy delighted enſure | 


Still her touch.the 9 nts 
17 the rocks, the woods, the vale,. 
Sbe calrd on Echo ſtill through all her fong : 
And, where her ſweeteſt theme ſhe chole, . | 
A ſoft relponbye voice was heard at every cloſe z, 


And Hope, enchanted, mil 'd, and way'd ber er br. 


And longer had the -- bers with en 
evenge impatient reſe! 


He threw his blood ſtain d fword in thunder down; 
| 1 | 
And blew a bled), forou and dread, 
lew a , foi 
Mere ne er prophetic e . 
An, pert ang anon, he 1 28 . 
Aces 1 N 
e ais N - $54 Wa 
Her Wen voice apply d., 
Yet ſtill he kept his wild unalter d mien; 
* While vir hea Rrain'd ball af Gght—ſoradd burſting from 


Thy umdes, Jeon, no nought were $28 | 

Sad proof of thy diſttreſuful ſtate. 

Of differing themes. rhe veering ſong was mix d: 
And, non it 3 no raving, call'd on 
Hate. 

With 
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With eyes up · -rais'd, as one inſpir d, 
Pale Melancholy fat retir d; 
And, from her wild ſequeſter'd ſcat, 
In notes by diſtance made more ſweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her penſive foul. 
And, daſhing ſoft, from rocks around, | 
Bubbling runnels 5oin'd the ſound. 
Through g lades and glooms the mingled NOI fiole z 
Or cer Ss haunted ſtreams, wit b fond delays, 
(Round an holy calaz | 
Love of peace and lonely 
In hollow murmurs, died rr. 


Whey ro than bode a nym ch 
Her bow acrofs her mould 1 
Her buſkins gemm'd with morning 
Blew an infpiring air, that date and Mhicket r 
The oy OR wo aun — er known. * 
The d Siſters, an chaſte- eyed Queen, 
Satyrs, and ſytyan Boys, were ſeen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green: 
Brown Exerciſe rejoic'd to hear; 
And Sport leapt up, and ſeia d his beechen ſpear; 


Laſt came Joys ecſtatic trial. ; 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
Firſt to Ge lively pipe his hand addreſs d; 
But, ſoon be fav the briſk awakening viol, 
Whoſe ſweet voice he lov'd the heft. 
They would have thought, who heard the ſtran, 
They faw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 
Amid the feſtalſountin 
To ſome unwearyd minſtrel Jones 
While, as his flying fingers kiſsd the 
Love fram'd with mirth a gay — round, 
(Looſe were ber erte ſeen, her zone unbound) 
7 pts le 
s if he the charming air repay, 
Shook thoylapd odours from las dewy wiogs. 
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Srkaxk the ſpeech, I pray you, asT pronounced i it to you; 
trippingly on the tongue, But, if you mouth i it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lief tbe town-crier had ſpoke 
my lines. And, do. not ſav: the a too mich "with our 
hand; but uſe all gently; for in the very torrent, tem- 
peſt, and, as L May ſay, whirlwind of your paffion, You 
muſt acquire and-beget a temperance that may give It 
ſmoothneſs... Oh!it aftends'me to the ſonl, to hear a 
robuſteous periwig:pated fellow tear a paſſi on to tatters, 
to very rags, to ſplit the. cars of the groundlings ; who 
(for the moſt part). are capable of nothing but inexpli- 

cable dumb ſhows and noiſe. Pray you, avoid it. 
Be not too tame neither: but let your own diſcretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action; with 1 peril obſervance, at you 
verflep not the made/ly of nature: for, any thing ſo over- 
_— from the purpoſe of playing; whole end is—to 
hold, as twere, the mirrour up to nature; to ſhow Vir- 
tue her own feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time, his form and preſſure. Now, 
this overdone,. or come. tardy of, thoug it make the 
unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the Judicious grieve ; 
the cenſure of one of which, muſt, in your allowance, 
o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. OH! there be 
players that I have'ſcen. play, and beard others praife, 
and that highly, that, neither l the accent of 
chriſtian, nor the ro chriſtian, pag 5, nor man, haye 
ſo ſtrutted . owed, that 1 have Mau bt Tone bf 
en had made mien, * 5 not made 


Nature's 
them well hey 5 A wurf ſo abominadi 
Trag. of enter 
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Wren Learnings triumph o'er her barbarous foes | 


Firſt rear d the ſtage, mortal Sh LIN 
Each change of Tg ng wc | 


| — worlds, and then imagin'd new; 


„ 


Of reſcued nature, and reviving fer 
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His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreſs d; 
And unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 

Then Johnſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool, 
To pleaſe. i in method, and invent by rule. 
His 5 7 patience, and laborious art, 

gular approach, eſſay d the — 

Ct 5 gave the lingerin g bays | | 
For thole, who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could ane 
A mortal born, he met the general doom: 


But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 


The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Johnſon's art, or Shakeſpeare's flame. 
Theinſelves they copied: as they ſelt they writ : ' 
Intrigue was plot ; obſcenity was 'wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend: 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Their cauſe was general, their ſupports were ſtrong, 
Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was longs 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that Senſe detray'd, G 
And Virtue call'd Oblivion to her aid. 

Then, cruſh'd by rules, and 'weaken'd as dein d. 


For years the power of Tragedy declin'd ; | 
'From bard to the frigid caution crept, 


Till declamation roar d, while paſſion flept. 


'Yet a 


TW bd r . Nature fled ; 

ti i'd the jo ts fo 

Had; be Song er 

Muſt a Kee by Gre plc, 

With, every metcor of capr ner 
day. 


And chaſe the new-blown bubbles 

Ab | let not cenſure term our fate our choice: 

The ſtage but-echaes back the public voice: 

The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give ; 

For we, that live to-pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then, prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of Full to die. 

*Tis yours, this night, to bid the 1 


* 
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To chaſe the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſh 
For uſeful mirth, and falutary woe 
Bid ſcenic virtue form the riſing age, | o 
And truth diffuſe, her radiance from the' ſtage. 

5 | Cy Fohnſon. 

V. EPILOGUE ro THE TRAGEDY OF SEMIRAMIS, * 

DrsneverL'p ſtill, like Aſia's bleeding queen, 
Shall I. with jeſts deride the tragic ſcene ?— | 
No, beauteous mourvers! from whoſe downcaft eyes 
The muſe has drawn her nobleſt ſacrifice ; * 
Whoſe gentle boſoms (pity's altars I) bear 
The cryſtal incenſe of each falling ter! 
There liyes the poet's praiſe: no critic art 
Can match the comment —of a feeling heart. 

When general plaudits ſpeak the fable o'er, 
Which mute attention had approv'd before; 
Though ruder ſpirits love th accuſtom'd jeſt 
Which chaces ſorrow from the vulgar breaſt z 
Sal, Peary refin'd their ſadden d tint retainy © © *- 
The ſigh is pleaſure, and the jeſt is pains 
Pare have they ſmiles to honour grace or wit, 

ough Roſcius ſpoke. the verſe himſelf had writ. _ 

Thus, through the time when vernal fruits receive 
The grateful ſhowers that hang on April's eve, 
Thaugh every coarſer ſtem of foreſt birth + © 
Throws, with the morning beam, its dews to earth, 
Neꝰ er does the gentle no revive ſo ſoon, a 
But, _ in Marre, tears, it droops till noon. 

Oh, could the muſe. one fimple moral teach, 


From ſcenes o np e, which allwhoheardmightreach!— 


Thou child of ſympathy - whoe'er thou art, . 
Who, with Afſyria's queen, has wept thy part— 

Go ſearch where keener woes demand relief; 
Go—while thy heart yet beats with fancy'd grief, 
Thy lip ſtill conſcious of the recent ſigh, ,. 
The graceful tear ſtill lingering in thy eye ͤ—- 
Go—=and on. real miſery, beſtow | - — . 


The bleſt eff uſton of 6&itious woe. 
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So ſhall our Muſe, ſupreme of all the Nine, 
Deſerve, indeed, the title of Divine: 
Virtue ſhall own her favour'd from above, 
And Pity greet her - with a ſiſter's love. 
4.x R. B. Sheridan, 


VI. CAPTAIN; BOBADIL's METHOD OP DEFEATING AN 
- c ARMY, _ 


I wiLL tell you, Sir, by the way of private and under- 
ſcal, I am a gentleman z-and live. here obſcure, and to 
myſelf: but, were I known to his Majeſty and the 
Lords, obſerve me, I would undertake, upon this poor 
head and life, for the public benefit of the ſtate, not on- 
ly to ſpare the entire lives of his ſubjects in general, but 
to ſave the one half, nay three fourths of his yearly, 
charge in holding war, and againſt what enemy 8 
And how would I do it, think you ? — Why thus, Sir. 
I would ſelect nineteen more to myſelf, throughout 
the land: gentlemen they. ſhould be; of good ſpirit, 
ſtrong and able conſtitution. I would chooſe them by 
an inſtinct that I have. And I would teach theſe nine» 
teen the ſpecial rules ; as, your Punto, your Reverſo, 
your Stoccata, your Imbroccata, your Paſſada, your Mon- 
tonto; till they could all play very near, or altogether, as, 
well as myſelf, This done, fay the enemy were forty 
thouſand ſtrong. We twenty would come into the 
field, the tenth of March or thereabouts ; and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy: they could not, in their 
honour, refuſe us. Well we would kill them: chal» 
lenge twenty more - kill them: twenty more — kill them: 
twenty more —kill them too. And, thus, would we 
kill, every man, his ten a-day— that's ten ſcore : ten 
ſcore that's two hundred: two hundred a-day— five 
days, a thouſand: forty thouſand—forty times five 
five times forty two hundred days, kill them all up by 
computation. And this i will venture my poor gentle- 
man-like carcaſe to pertorm (provided there be no trea- 
lon practiſed upon us), by far and diſcreet manhood ;, 
that is, civilly—by the ſword, - * © _ $4066 


* 


Every Man in his — 
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vit. MR AND MRS HARDCASTLE. 


Mrs Hard. I vow, Mr Hardcaſtle, you're very parti- 
_ cular. Is there a creature in the whole country, but 
ourſelves, that does not take a trip to town now and 


then to rub off the ruſt a little ? There's the two Miſe - 


Hogs, and our neighbour, . Mrs Grigſby, go to take a 
month's poliſhing every winter. » 

Hard. Ay, and bring back vanity and affeRation to 
laſt them the whole year. I wonder why London can- 
not keep its own fools at home! In my time, the fol- 
lies of the town crept ſlowly among us; but now, they 
travel faſter than a gener Its fopperies come 
_ not only as inſide paſſengers, but in the very 


et. | 
- Mrs Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, indeed : 
you have been telling us of them many a long year. 
ere we live in an old rumbling manſion, that looks for 
all the world like an inn, but that we never ſee com- 
Our beſt viſitors are old Mrs Oddfiſh, the cu- 
— wife, and little Cripplegate, the lame dancing - maſ- 
ter: and all our entertainment your old ſtories of Prince 


Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate ſuch 


old-faſhioned trampery. 
Hard. And I love it. I love every thing that's old 

old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine; 

and, I believe, Dorothy {takin 8 you'll own I 


1 wi 
Ar, Hard. La, Mr Hardraſtle, you're for ever at 
re Dorothys and your old wives. You: may be a 
Darby, Ele m not fo 
old as make me, by more one ear. 
* to twenty, 3 — way F 
Murd: Let me fee—twenty added to twenty—makes 
ba gy er tp CS 
Mre  H It's falſe, Mr Hardcaftle : I was but 
NE ae ns 
to of di 


on my firit huſband; and he's not come 
years of diſcretion er. 2 
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Hard. Nor ever will, I dare anſwer for him. Ay, 
you have taught him nely. 

Mrs Hard. No matter; Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My ſon is not to live by his learning. I 
think a wy wants much learning to ſpend fiftcen . 
dred a- 

Har ane Goch A mere compoſition of 
tricks and miſchief. 

Mrs Hard. Humour, my dear ; SO hamour. 
Come, Mr Hardcaftle, you muſt allow the boy a little 
humour. 

Hard. Td fooner allow him a horſe-pond. If burn- 
ing the footman's ſhoes, frightning the maids, and wor- 
rying the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was but 
yeſterday he faſtened my wig to the back of my chair z 
and when I went to make a bow—l popped my bald 
head in Mrs Frizzle's face. 

Mrs Hard. And am I to blame? The poor boy was 
always too fickly to do any good. A ſchool would be 
his death. When he comes to be a little ſtronger, who 
knows what a year or two's Latiti may do for him? 

Hard. Latin for him! A cat and a fiddle. No, no; 
the alehouſe and the ſtable are the' on ſchools hel 
ever go to. 

rs Hard. Well, well; we muſt'not ſnub ine poor 
boy, for I believe we mant Have him 16 g among us. 
Any body that looks in his face may ſee he C's confu | 
tive. \ + n 
Hard. Ay, if groving' (00 fat be one of the ur- 


toms. 


Mrs Hard. He couglis Machete. TUE TLITE 
Hard. Yes, when His liquor the v * * 
Mrs Hard. Tm actually afraid of his pon] 1714 


* And truly 0 n I; for he ſometimes 
like a Bunz trympet—( Tony hallooing © | 
tne + e 49 eee gr, 
ly. p banked d det in Conquer 
"ow. CATO AND DECLVS, ; 


Dec. Cofar ſends health to Cato— 
Cato, Could he ſend it 
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To Cato's ſlaughter'd friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? 

Dec. My buſineſs is with Cato; Cæſar ſees 
The ſtraits to which you're driven. and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your 9 

Cato. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he ſave Cato? bid him ſpare his country. 


Tell your dictator this: and tell him, Cato 


Diſdains a life, which he has power to offer. 
Dec. Rome and her ſenators ſubmit to Ceſar ; 
Her generals and her conſuls are no more, 


_ Who check'd his conqueſts, and denied his triumphs, 


Why will not Cato be this Cæſar's friend? 
Cato. Thoſe very reaſons thou haſt urg'd forbid it, 
Dec. Cato, I've orders to expoſtulate, 
And reaſon with you, as from friend to friend. 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens ev'ry hour to burſt upon it, | 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's honours ; 


Do but comply, and make your peace with Cæſar; 


Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on Cato, 


As on the ſecond of mankind. 


Cato. No more: 
I muſt not think of life on ſuch conditions. 

Dec. Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life; 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms. 

Cato. Bid him diſband his legions, , 


Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty, 


8ubmit his actions to the public cenfure, 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. 
Bid kim do this, and Cato is his friend. 
Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wiſdom— 
Cato. Nay more, tho Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varniſh crimes, 
"Myſelf will mount the roſtrum ia his favour; 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Dec. A ſtyle like this becomes a conqueror. 
Cato. Decius, a ſtyle like this becomes a Roman. 


D ec. 
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Dec. What is a Roman that is Crefar's foe ? 
Cato. Greater than Cæſar: he's a friend to virtue. 
Dec. Conſider, Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little ſenate: 
You don't now thunder in the Capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond you. 

Cato. Let him confider that, who drives us hither; 
Tis Cæſar's fword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas! thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 

Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him: 
Did'ſt. thou but view him right, thou'd'ſt ſee him black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 

That ſtrike my ſoul with horrour but to name them. 

I know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch - 

Beſet with ills, and covered with misfortunes z 

But, by the gods I ſwear, millions of worlds 

Should never buy me to be like that Cæſar. 

Dec. Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 
For all his generous cares, and proffer'd friendſhip ? 

Cato. His cares for me, are inſolent and vain : 
Preſumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Cæſar thew the greatneſs of his ſoul ? 

Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends. 
And make goa uſe of his ill-gotten power, 
By ſheltering men much better than himſelf. 

Dec. Your high unconquer'd heart makes you forget 
You are a man. You ruth on your deſtruction. 

Bot | have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embaſly, 


All Rome will be in tears. Trag. of Cate. 
IX. SCENE FROM THE FARCE OF CROSS PURPOSES. 
. Grub alone. 


War a miſerable man I am! with a wife that is poſi- 

tive, a daughter that is marriageable, and a hundred 

thouſand pounds in the ſtocks. —-l have not had one 

wink of fleep theſe ſour nights for them. Any one of. 

them. is enough to make wy reaſonable man mad z os 
2. 
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all three to be attended to at once, is too much. Ah, 
Jonathan Grub, Jonathan Grub! riches were always 
thy with; and, now thou haſt them, they are thy tor- 
ment— Will this confounded broker of mine never 
come? Let's ſee—( looking at his watch }-— tis time he 
were,come back.—Stocks fell three per cent.-to-day, 


and, if the news be true, will tumble dreadfully to: mor- 


row. ( A knocking at the door. } There's Mr Conſol, I 
am ſure. Who's there? Does no body hear? Open the 
door, ſomebody. Oh, what infernal ſervants I have 
Open the door for Mr Confol—l believe there never 
was any body ſo ill ſerved as I am Nobody to—O, Mr 


Conſol, have they let you in ?— 
Conſol enters. 


Grub. Well, what ſays the ambaffador's porter? 
What intelligence have you picked up? What ſays the 
ambaſſador's porter? 

Con. Why, he ſays Have you heard nothing fince ? 

Grub. No, not a ſyllable. What does he ſay? 

Con. Why he fays—Good-lack, how fatigued I am 


Ad, 'tis a fign I grow old, as I tell my wife —I ran all 


the way to tell you. | | 

Grub. Well, well, what did he ſay ? what did he ſay? 

Cen. Why, he ſaid that his excellency was at home 
all laſt night. | Te 

Grub. Indeed ! at home all laſt night—ay, reading 
the diſpatches—a war as ſure as can be- Ohl the ſtocks 
will fall to the devil to-morrow—1 ſhall loſe all I have 
in the world. —Why did I not take Whiſper's advice, 
and ſell out yeſterday ? I ſhould have made one and a 
half per cent. and have been ſnug ; but now— 

Con. Why, but you are ſo haſty, Mr Grub, you are 
ſo haſty; you won't hear me out, you are ſo haſty, as I 
tell my wife. we | 
Grub. O, hang your wife—hear you out | What more 
have you to fay ? Tell me. 

Con. Why, the porter faid his excellency was at home 
all the evening _ 
rub, 
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Grub. Well, zounds, man, you ſaid ſo before; why 
do you repeat it ? you grow the erranteſt old fool I ever 
ſaw. But what of his being at home ? tell me that. 

Con. Why, I will, if you will but hear me out — 
was at home all night—All night, ſays I ?—Yes, fir, 
ſays he— | 

Grub. Oh, if you are got at your ſays-I's and ſays- 
he's — 

Con. Nay, pray, Mr Grub, hear me out. 

Grub. Well, well, well, I hens you, man; but, in * 
mean time, all I bave in the world, the labour of fifty 
years, is going, going at a blow. Oh, this curſed Spa- 
niſh war am ſure we ſhall have a Spaniſh war—! al- 


ways ſaw it would come to this—I was ſure, at the time 


of the peace, that we ſhould have a Spaniſh war one time 
or other But prithee, man, do cut your ſtory ſhort. 

Con. Well, well, to cut the ſtory ſhort, when I aſked 
him if he could find out, or gueſs, what made the am- 
baſſador ſtay at home all night, he told me 

Grub. What, what? 

Con. That the ambaſſador had a woman playing upon” 
2 fiddle to him all the evening. 

Grub. A woman playing upon the fiddle ? what ! to- 
an ambaſſador of one of the firſt powers in Europe ?— 
It muſt be a joke Why, zounds, man, they make you 
believe any nonſenſe they invent.— An old fool 

Cen. Well, well, however that may be, I have got 
rare news from another quarter for you. 

Grub. Have ye? Well, what is it? None of your ſays- 
Fs and fays-he's now, I beg of ou. 

Con. Why, whom ſhould I meet but our friend Ben 
Coolen coming hot foot to you from the India-houſe ? 

Grub, Indeed! Well, dear Conſol, what is it? | 

Con. Why, he fays there's great news : India ſtock is- 
up fix per cent. already, and expected to be as much 
more by Change-time to-morrow. 

Grub. My dear Conſol (embracing bim thank 
that revives me. Then, hurry into the city as as 
you can, and buy as if the devil were in yon: that re- 

M 3 vives- 
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vves me; that's great news indeed. Zounds, the newſ- 
papers have put me into a deviliſh fright of late. 

Con. Yes, Sir, to be ſure they do keep a fad rumpus 
in the papers always. 

Grub. Rumpus ! why, man, I never know. what to 
think; they puzzle me ſo— Why now, of a morning at 
breakfaſt. in the firſt column, a friend to the ſtockhold - 
ers ſhall tell me, and write very well and ſenſibly, that 
we have got the Indies in our pockets—then that puts 

me into ſpirits, and Pl eat you a muffin extraordinary. 
When turn to the next column, there we are all 
undone again; another deviliſh clever fellow ſays we are 
alt bankrupts; and the cream turns upon my ſtomach : 
— however this is ſubſtantial ; ſo, my dear Conſol, you 
are a very ſenſible man; and, if you could but learn to 
leave out your ſays-I's and ſays-he's, as good a broker as 
ever man put faith in. Come, get you gone, for I have 
youu buſineſs in hand—the' marriage of my daughter, 

ſol, or T ſhould go into the city with you myfelf. 

Con. 'So, then, yu have made-up your matters with 
Lord Thoughtleſs ? 

Grub. No, no, Confol, not 1 indeed; he's none of my 
men, I promiſe you: Tn have none of your Lords for 
my {on-in-law—that J can tell you. 

Com. Ay, ay, very fad times among the quality, as I 
tell my wife. 

Grub. But away, away, dear Conſol, and de ſure let 
me hear before bed - time what you have done: PU be i in 
the city by fever to-morrow morning. 

Con. * well, Mr Grub— I'll take care, III take 
care. Going o, but Mr Grub, I hope you won't 

to come and eat a Welch rabbit with me ſome of 
theſe Jars as you promiſed me. I have nd my 
room ; the bew- window is finiſhed. 

Grub. Is it indeed? 

Con. Les; and charming pleaſant i it hoe took up my 
lane, and don my lane, from the pewterer's at one 
corner, 2 . ay mrs tallow chandler's at the 

other. [WIS | 5; 


"Grub. Indeed! [ 
Con. 
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Con. Tes: and not a ſoul can ſtir of a Sunday, or 
knock at a door, but I fee them. ; 

Grub. Ay! why that is pleaſant. Why, you have a 
knack at theſe things, Conſol; you are always improv- 
ing—you have a knack at theſe things. 

Con. Yes, I thank heaven ] Iam always a-doing, now 
a bit, and then a bit, as I tell my wife. Well, you'll be 
ſure to come ? 

Grub. Yes, yes, depend upon it Ill come — But, dear 
Confol, make haſte now, if you love me. [Exit Conſol. 
Well! now this goes as I would have it, this goes as 
would have it.—If India ſtock riſe fix per cent. to-mor- 
row, I ſhall make a great hand of it. But now for this 
other affair—now for the marriage of my daughter. 
Im glad I was ſo fortunate as to get acquainted with 
this gentleman—a fine fortune, in parliament, and an 
ceconomiſt z three things very much to my mind-—If I 
can but get my confounded wife to agree to it but ſhe's 
the devil to deal with.—It was lucky I happened to meet 
with this man; for the women are ſo agog now-a-days 
—and a fine young girl, with thirty thouſand pounds in 
her own power, is ſo tempting an object that the ſoon- 
er you can get her. married and fafe out of your hands, 
the better—Ah I- now, if I could but double my capital, 
and bury my wife $ighs but there is no ſuch thing 
as real happineſs in this world. 


Enter Mrs Grub. 


O, * Grub! my dear, how d'ye do? — What's the 

Mrs Grub. News, Mr Grub !|-—Will you never leave 
of that filthy vulgar city cuſtom of yours, of aſking every 
body you ſee for news? news ! as if one were a hawker 
of Lloyd's Chronicle or the public Ledger.—Now you 
are removed to this end of the town, why don't you do 
like the reſt of your neighbours? When you are at 
Rome, do as Rome does, was always the faying of my 
dear poor brother Sir Tympany Tar-Bartel. 

Grub. Your poor dear brother might ſay. what he 
pleaſed ; but he would never do as I have done, 9 


—_ oY A* 

the city and all his old friends, and begin the world ae 
it were over again, only to oblige his wife. You could 
never get him to ftir out of Gutter-Lane. 

Mrs Grub. Oh hideons ! name it not: but if you are 
at a loſs for friends, why don't you do as I do; take pains 
to make them !--but no muſt do every thing for the 
honour and credit of our name; and if I did not go 
about to the watering places in the ſummer, with my 
child, and pick up fa hionable company, and make a 
point of playing high at their aſſemblies in winter, nei- 
ther I nor my poor child would have a friend or ac- 
quaintance on this fide Ludgate.—Mrs Deputy This, 
and Mrs Deputy T'other, and Alderman Gooſe, and 
Alderman Gander; pretty creatures to introduce a 
young lady with the fortune that Miſs Grub will have. 

Grub Why, it is very true, as you ſay, you have taken 

t pains about her acquaintance, that's certain—but 
now you talk of acquaintance, my dear, who d'ye think 
is dead—poor Alderman- Marrowfat. 

Me Grub. Oh, the filthy wretch ! P'm mighty glad 
on't—he ought to have died twenty years ago: What 
was the matter with him ? | | 

Grub. Apoplexy !—Ate as hearty a dinner at Gird- 
ler's hall as man could eat, and was dead before he could 
ſwallow church and ſtate,” ſtiff before the ſecond toaſt 
could go round !—Ah ! the fatal effects of, luxury !- 
They will never leave their curſed improvements till 
they have killed us all —But, my dear, there's rare news 
from the Alley; India ſtock is mounting every minute. 

Mrs Grub. I am very glad to hear it, my. dear. 
Grub. Yes; I thonght you would be glad to hear it. 
I have juſt ſent Conſol to the Alley to ſee how matters: 
go—I ſhould have gone myſelf—but I wanted to— 

an affair of ſome importance to you 
. 'Mrs Grub. Ay, ay, yon have always ſome affair of 


great importance. PTY 
Grub. Nay, this is one.—I- have been thinking, my 
dear, that it is high time we had fixed our daughter; 
%is high time Emily were married. | | = 

g 48 ; Ht 424; . 
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Mrs Grub, You think fo, do you? I have thought 
ſo many a time theſe three years; and ſo has Emily too, 
I 8 wanted to talk to you upon the ſame ſub- 
je 

Grub, You did? Well, I declare that's pat enough, 
he, he, he! (laughing. -I vow and proteſt Pm pleaſ« 
ed 0 this. Why, our inclinations do ſeldom jump to- 
gether. 


Mrs Grub. Jump, quotha ! no I ſhould . 
ual z 


did - And how comes it now to paſs ? What, I fu 
you have been employing ſome of your brokers as 
or, perhaps, advertiſing as you uſed to do—but I ex- 
pect to hear no more of thoſe tricks, now we are come 
to this end of the town. | | 5 
Grub. No, no, my dear, this is no ſuch matter: the 
gentleman I intend 
Mrs Grub. You intend l- 
Grub. Yes, I intend: vi 
Mrs Grab. You intend What, do you preſume 
diſpoſe of my child without my conſent ?—Look you, 
Mr Grub, as I have always ſaid, mind your money« 
matters; look to your bulls, and your bears, and your 
lame ducks, and take care they don't make you waddle 
out of the Alley, as the ſaying is—but leave to me the 
management of my child What ! things are come to a 
fine paſs indeed! I ſuppoſe you intend to the 
poor innocent to one of your city cronies, — Gn 
your ſupercargoes, 2 or dry- ſalters; but thank 
my ſtars, I have waſhed my hands of them, and III have 
none of them, Mr Grub; no, Fll have none of them— 
It ſhall never be ſaid, that, after coming to this end of 
the town, the great Miſs Grub was forced to trudge in- 
to the city again for a huſband. 
Grub. y, zZounds, you are mad, Mrs Grub. 
Mrs Grub. Ne, you ſhall find I am not mad, Mr 
Grub; that I know how to diſpoſe of my child, Me 
Grub.—What ! did my poor dear brother leave his for- 
tune to me and my child, and ſhall ſhe now be diſpoſed 
of without conſulting me ? 2 
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"Grub. Why, the devil's in you certainly! If you will 
but hear me, you ſhall be conſulted. —Haye I not always 
conſulted you—was I not inclined, to pleaſe you, to mar- 
ry my daughter to a lord? and has ſhe not been hawk- 
ed about, till all the peerage of the three kingdoms turn 
op their noſes at you and your daughter ? Did I not 

eat with my Lord Spindle, my Lord Thoughtleſs, and 
my Lord Maukin ? and did we not agree, for the firſt 

e in our lives, that it would be better to find out a 
commoner for her, as the people of quality, now-a-days, 
* only for a winter or ſo? | 

rs Grub. Very well, we did ſo—and who, pray, is 
the proper perſon to find out a match for her? — Who, 
but her mother, Mr Grub, who goes into company with 
no other view, Mr Grub—who flatters herſelf that ſhe 
is no contemptible judge of mankind, Mr Grub—Yes, 

_ 2 as good a judge as any woman on earth, Mr 

rub. 

Grub. That I believe, Mrs Grub. 

Mrs Grub. Who then but me ſhould have the diſpo- 
tal of her ?—and very well I have diſpoſed of her—L 
have got her a huſband in my eye. 

Grub. You got her a huſband |! 

Mrs Grub. Yes, I have got her a huſband. 

Grub. No, no, no, Mrs Grub, that will never do 
What the vengeance l have I been toiling upwards of 
fifty years up early, down late, ſhopkeeper and houſe- 
keeper, made a great fortune, which I could never find 
in my heart to enjoy and now, when all the comfort I 
have in the world, the ſettlement of my child, is in agi- 
ration, ſhall T not ſpeak ? ſhall I not have leave to ap- 
prove of her huſband ? | 

Mrs Grub. Hey-day ! you are getting into your tan» 
trums, I ſee: ay 
"Grub. What | did I not leave the city, every friend in 
the world with whom 1 uſed to paſs an evening ?—Did 
1 not, to pleaſe yon, take this houſe here ?—nay, did I 
not make a fool of myſelf, by going to learn to come in 
and go out of a room with the grown gentlemen in Cow- 
lane — Did I not put on a ſword too at your, deſire 5 
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and had I not like to have broke my neck down ſtairs, 
by its getting between my legs, at that diabolical lady 
What-d'ye-call-her's route ? and did not all the fogt- 
men and chairmen laugh at me ? 

Mrs Grub. And well they might, truly. An obſti- 
nate old foo! 

Crub, Ay, ay, that may be; but I'll have my own 
way.—Pll give my daughter to the man I like, —Pl have 
no Sir This, nor Lord T*other—Pll have no fellow with 
his waiſt down to his knees, and a ſkirt like a monkey's 
jacket—with a hat not ſo big as its button, his ſhoe» 
buckles upon his toes, and a cue thicker than his leg ! 

Mrs Grub. Why, Mr Grub, you are raving, diſtrac- 
ted, ſurely. No, the man I propoſe— 

Grub. And the man 1 propoſe 

Mrs Grub. Is a young gentleman of fortune, diſere- 
tion, parts, ſobriety, and connections 

Grub. And the man I propoſe is a gentleman of abi= 
lities, fine fortune, prudence, renn and n 
virtue 

Mr: Grub. And his name is— 

Grub. And his name is Bevil. 

Mrs Grub. Bevil! 

Grub. Yes, Bevil, I ſay, and a very pretty name too, 

Mrs Grub. What | Mr Bevil of Lincolnſhire ? 

Grub. Yes, Mr Bevil of Lincolnſhire. 

Mrs Grub O, my dear Mr Grub, you delight me: 
Mr Bevil is the very man I meant. 
Grub. I it poſſible? Why, where have you met with 
him ? | 

Mr: Grub. O, at feveral places; but particularly at 
Lady Matchem's aſſemblies. 

Grub. Indeed ! Was ever any thing ſo fortunate ?— 
Did'n't I tell you that our inclinations jumped ? he, he, 


he !—But I wonder that he never told me he Was ac» 


quainted with you. 
Ur Grub. Nay, I cannot help thinking it odd, that 
he ſhould never tell me he had met with you: but I'fee 
he is a prudent man; he was determined to be liked by 
both of i us. But where did you meet with bln} 2 


3 W he did 
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Grub. Why he t ſome ſtock uf me, and fo we 
came acquainted: am ſo overjoyed, adod, I ſcarce 
know what to lay. "Ny dear Mrs Grub, let's ſend for 
the child, and open the buſineſs at once to her I am 


ſo overjoyed—who would have thouſht it ? Let's ſend 
for Emily poor dear little ſoul, ſhe little _— how 
happy we are going to make her. moY | 


x. CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS 10 J01N r cox- 
SPIRACY AGAINST CASAR. TY 


 Hoxov is the ſubject of my ſtory. ed aha. 


I cannot tell what you and other men 5 , 
Think of this lite; but, for my NN | 

1 had as Hef Bot be, as live to be init bi 
In awe of ſuch a thin as I myſelf, -- 511 yt 
I was born free as Char ſo were . ira 

We both have fed as well; and we can: both - 

Endure the winter's cold as well as he. "i 7 

For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 


The troubled Tiber r chafing with his 007, 8 * o_ 


Cæſar ſays to me, «© © Dar'ſt thou, Caſlius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry 

And ſwim to vonder point Upon the wand, * 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, | 
And bade him follow ; fo © deed he did: | 


The torrent roar'd, 5 we did buffet it 6 


With taſty linews z throwing i it ade. A | 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy... 

But, ere we could irrive the point propos ** 

Cælar cry'd,' ( Help me, Caſſius, or I tink. 

I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, D G90 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his en 4 pg 
The dd Anchiſes bear, ſo, Wen the waves of Tiles. , 
Did I the tired Cæſar: and this in e ie 


Is dow become n god; and Caſſius is 1 5250 . 


A-wretched creature, ad mult bend his: body 1 g 0 


If Cxſar careleſsiy ut nod on him. Bano are > 
He had a fever ben has in Bpainy | ne . 


And when t was on him „I did max 
Te ; 6s true; this god did ſhake: 


His 
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His coward lips did from their colour fly: £ 
And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre : I did hear him groan: | 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark hiin and write his ſpeeches in their books, 


« Alas!” it cry'd—&Give me ſome drink, Tuinius“ , 


As a lick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me * 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 

And bear the palm alone.— . 

Brutus and Czfar ! what ſhould be in that Czfar? 
Why, ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? 
Write them together; yours is as fair a name: 
Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well : 
Weigh them; it is as heavy: conjure with em; 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meats doth this our Cæſar feed, 

That he has grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd; 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When dould they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompaſs'd but one man? 
Oh! you and I have heard our fathers fay, - 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th' infernal devil to kcep his ſtate in Rome, 


As eafily as a king. Trag. of Julius Ceſar. 


XI. FALSTAFF'S ENCOMIUMS ON SACK. 


A coop ſherris-ſack hath a twofold operation in it.—Iit 


aſcends me into the brain : dries me there, all the fool- 


iſh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it; makes it 
apprehenſive, quick, inventive; full of nimble, fiery, - 
and delectabie ſliapes, which, delivered over to the voice, 
the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 


The ſecond property of your excellent ſherris, is the 
warming of the · blood; which, before, cold and ſetticd, 
left the liver white and pale, which is the badge of pu- 
fllanimity and cowardice, CM the ſherris warms it, 


| | 
| 
| 


— — — —s 


— — — — 


. 
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and make-ittourſe ſrom the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme. It illuminateth the fate g Which, a5! a beacon, 
gives warning to all the ceſt of: this little kingdom, man, 
to arm: and then the vital commoners, and inland petty 
ſpirits, muſter me,alicto their ea ptain, the hearts; who, 
great'and,puffedpbaith this rotinue, doth! any deed of 
courage -andchis vi es, of ſherris. Se that, KIll 
in the weapon is nothing withunt fack, for that ſets it 
a- work; and leaning ca mereihoard of gold kept by a 
devil, till ſack! commencenrits} and: ſuts it in act and uſe. 
Hereof comes it that, Fr Hurry is valiant; for the 
cold blood he dill naturally ãnbeuit f his ſather, he hath, 
like lean, ſterile, and bare land imabured, huſbanded, 
and tilled, with drinking good; and good {tare of fertile 
ſherriand I had a thoufand bed [the firſt» human 
prineiple'Þ would teach them, ſhould be—To forſwear 
thin potations, : and to addict themſelves to ſack. 

Aud. Hon) Fourth. 


bt wage > 
XII. ntxxr V. TO HI5 SOLDIERS, AT THE SIEGE OF HAR» 
eee i 


Oc more mdorthe; breach, Pak friends, once more 
Or cloſe the wall-up with our Englith dead. 

In peace, there's nothmgy{o becomes a man 55 3 
As medeſt ſtillneſ and humilit y: i 
But, when the blaſt, of war blows/in our ears... 1 
'Phereamitite- the action or the tigen + 120 
Stiffen the. fineww ſummon! up the blonde. 443 © noe 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard favour's. rage: 5b 
Then lend the eye n terrible aſpeqt : ͥ 

Let it pty through che partage of che head 5 55 7 
| Like the/braG cannon; tithe; brow Oierwhelq it, 
As fearfully as dothca;galledzock.o. © Vũèłc h 
Oerhang and jutty his cunfounded baſes. uod 2179] 
Swill'd Like flat heide agel gan, 21173 qu lest 
Now ſet the teeth ni ſtræteh the, noſtril ide ol 
Hold hard the breathb, and bong, yp, exp; M é 
To his full heights N ans! eee 
— — 9 Wap-proghs 
* Fern; mrwoyougy mrecee nt Irab 4147 
dT g $ A ave, 
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Have, ln theſe from morn till eren ſought, 

And theatl'd their Hvords for lack of argument. 

Diſhonour not your mothers: now atteſt, 6 

That thoſe whom yon call fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you good yomen, 

Whioſs limbs were made in England, — us here 

The mettle of your paſture. Let us ſwear 

That you are worth your breeding: which 1 doubt not; 

For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, 

That hath not noble luſtre in Jour eye. 

I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds i in the ſlips, 

Straining upon the ſtart. The. games boot: 

Follow your ſplrit ; and upon this charge, 

Crys Not of 1 rn and St George. 
INOT.O 1-20 out „sch 82: bit 

toi else 
Au. VENRYLV'S 6 $0LILOQUT, om nEcEIVING NEWS, IN 
THE NIGHT, OF A REBELLION AGAINST HIM. 


An HO I: 


How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 

Are at this hour aſleep O gentle Sleep 

Nature's ſoft nurſe! how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids e 

And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs - - FF 

Why rather, Sleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky 45 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtreteching the, | 

And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy Number, 

Than in the perfum er 1117 

Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ! 

O thou dull god] Why lieſt thou with the vile, 

In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 

A watch-caſe to a common larum bell: 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 

Seal up che ſhip-boy's eyes, and ———— 

In cradle of the rude imperious large, Sits 5 

And, in the viſitation of the winds, Lai 11 

Who tiles che ruffan billows by che h. | | 

Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging * | 

With deaf ning clamours 1 7 the ſlipp ry _ | 
at, 

Q 


— 


— 
. 


* 
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That, with therhurly, Dent: itſelf :awakes 6:94 l (17 
Cant chou, O partial ſleep l giye thy repoſe co! 1, 

To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude 8 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt niglit, 3 
Wich. all appliances an meant to bat, 

Deny i to a king Then, chappy-Jowly cow bi- ol: 
Uncaly lies me head that wears u cron. le. 


iv. $0L1LOQUY dr HAMLET ox Latk | AND DEATH. 


To 8 not to bewre—thatcia the queſtion : : 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuſſenr 
Ihe ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune 45 1 
Or to take aims againſt a. fea-of:troubles, - - 1/6 © 1 
And, by oppoſing; end then, To Gelee 
No more and, by 2 ſlerp, to a πτẽ end. 
The heart- ach, and the-thouſand matural 3 
That fleſh i is heir to tis n conſummation Hi, $104 
+ ce be wiſhbdc —To:die—to fleep— + 
Vo ſletp—petchance to dream—ay there's the Pub: 
For, i in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe:-<T here's the reſpect; - q 
That makes calamity of ſo long life: + 
For, who, would bear the whips and:fcorns of amt 
'Th' opprefiar's wrang, the proud man's eonramely, * 
The pang of deſpisd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the (1918 
That patient merit of the unworthy uke 2011 
When he himſelf might his quietus make i 2 
With a bare bodkin! Who would fardels'boary - 
To groan and ſweat under a-weary fe, bog TN 
But that the dread of fomething after dearh! 106 /-- 
(That undiſcover'd curry, from whofe Ae bir, 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 10 Dy 
And makes us; rather dar thoſe. ills weave,” IT . * 
Than fly to others ahat-werknow not of fl@-nonod 5 | 
Thus conſcience. does makeicowartls:of us all??? 1 N 


And thus the native hue of reſolution 65 aw d 


Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought 
And . of great 1 1 momem, (Vc! a 
it 
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Wich this regard; their eurrents turn awry, | 
And loſe the name of action. 


XV. FALSTAFF $ S0LILOQUY ON HONOUR, 


OwE Heaven a death Tis not due yet; and L woald 
be loath to pay him before his day. What need I be ſo 
forward with him that calls not on me? — Well, tis no 
matter - honour pricks me on. But how if honour prick. 
me off when I come on? how then? Can honour ſet to 
a leg? no: or an arm] no: or take away the grief of a 
Homes no. Honour hath no' ſkill in ſurgery then ? 
o. What is honour f a word. What is that word 
— . air; a trim reckoning.” Who hath it? he that 
died a-Wedneſday. Doth he feel it ? no. Doth he 
hear it? no. Is: it inſenſible then? yea, to the dead. 
But will it not live with the living F no. Why? des 
traction will not ſuffer it. Therefore, TY none of it. 
Honour is à mere — Cpw ſo ends 
chiſai. t de 21h » 8210 Ol n E 


8 Kyi, FRIVLL AND JABBIER. _ 
Pri. No more J. TU bear nd more Be gone, Fey 


leave me. | 
Taff Nov hear and By my —— but you ſhall. 
My lord, my lord Tm not that abject wretchk 
You think me. Where's the diſtance throws 
Me back ſo far, but I may boldly ſpeak © + 
In right, though proud: oppreſſion will . hear' me * 
Pri. Have you not wrong'd mad nc: 
Foff. Coulil my nature e rr 
Have brook'd injuſtice or the dding wes 
need not na thus low have bent 
To gain a-hearing fromm a cruel ben 
Wrong'd you! i, ot vg 14. G. 
Pri, Les wrong mer chinks eb polntyic uf 
The honour. —_ my houſe, you ve done me wong. TY 
When you firſt came home from-trave}, 550 ,. 
With ſuch hopes as maile yo iwd om 26: att: Uf 
By all men's ęyes a youth: of epectatiun / 
Pleas'd with your f virtye; I geteived vou; 
A 't i 3 - 
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Courted andifought to raiſe you t ybur merits + 71440 
My houſe, my table, nay, my fortune tbw ti 
My. very ſelf was yours; y mighe have 'us's me 

To your beſt Tervice 4" hire dry open fene 

I treated truſted your and — wu mine: 

Wini, im requitui of my beſt endeavours; 5Vi; 40 15 

You treacherouſly practis d tu unde me ic 2 bot 

Seduc'd the weakneſs of my 2 darling, 
My only child, and ſtole her n m elbe, 
Tus tome yon owe hur: ] & 10 
Childleſs you had been elſe, and in the grave 
Your name inc: no wore/Phulicheird:of. | 
You may remember: carte tive years ate — Yak. 
Since, in your-beiguntine; you Rid! to fee” 5157 2 
The Adriatic'wedded'by 'ogr DH fz 
And Tas with yo¹α. Tour unſtüful pier 
Daſid us upon a ek; When to your boat 
You made for ſafevy 5 entered firſt yourſelf * 
Th' affrighted Belvidera, following ig? 14 +7 
As ſhe ſtooditremblityy om the veſſe de, Subs + 
Was by a wave waſh of into the deeßß 
When inſtamly E plung' d late the ca 
And, buffeting the hillows to her reſcu ,, 

KRadeem'd her life with half — adders! » 

Like a rich conqueſt, in one hand 1 bore her, 
And, with the other, daſled the fauey waves, 
That throng'd and preſsd to roh me of my iprize; '- 

I brought her z gurt her 1a gur defpairing arms. 
Indeed you than d me but à nobler gratſtuds 
Roſe in her ſoul; for from that · hotir ſhe lo We x 
Till, for her life, ſhe paid me with herſelf- 

Eri. You file er from mer like a thick, you ſol her 
At dead of night. Thatrearfed'hour you thoſe! 


„ me 0 27 J beart held dem.. 117; 
1 TA. Tour on jy ex prove fl Falls Jike mine. 


| Au . Me 1b "ma Ty: * 


Your days and *. bitter 2nd grie v eine 97 7 
* the Mrerer eaten eg ron mas not BY 117 
1 The 1 41 i „ Oppreſs 
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Oppreſs * you 3 till, at laſt, you find 
The curſe of diſobedience all your portion. 
Ja. Half of your curſe you have beſtowerl in vain; 
Heav'n has already erown'd our faithful loves 
With a young bay, ſweet. as his mother's] — l 
May he live to prove more 5 2 ** grand,” 
And happier than his father, dro 0 
Pri. No more. 352 
Joffe Yes, all ; and, A aden for ever. 
There's not a wretch that Ives on common charity, 
But's happier than I: for I have known: - 
The luſcious ſweets: of plenty; every night 
Have ſlept with ſoſt content about my — dal 26 
And never wak d but to a joyful moraing n 
Yet now muſt fall, like a full ear of corn, 
Whoſe bloſſom ſcup'd, yet's vither i in the cipckings 
Pri. Home, and be humble. Study to — 4 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of by bal. + vi 
Thoſe pageants-of thy folly. lo] | Ry 


Reduce the glitt risg trappings of thy 0. 
Jo humble weeds, fit ſor thy oy little Hate. 


Then, to ſome ſuburb cottage both — 1491 

Drudge, to feed loathſome lite ; Bet brate, and 8 

Home, home, I ſay un. 
aff. Ten i dene would Ie 

This proud, this ſwelling heart: home I would go, 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fil'd and damm'd up with. gaping creditors. 

I've nom nut fifty: ducats in the World 

Jet, ſtill Lam in dove, and pleas d wuh ruin. 

Oh, Belvidera ! Oh I ſhe is my wife — 


18 


And we will bear our wayward fate rogerher— 


But ne er know comfort more. Venice Preſerved. 


XVII. EPILOGUE SPOKEN' BY GARRICK (ON His QUITTING | 
THE'STAGE, JUNE 1776) TOWARDS INCKEASING THE 
FUND FOR THE BENEFIT OF DECAYED ACTORS. 


A Veteran ſee! whoſe laſt act on the ſtage | 
Fntreats your {miles for ſickneſs and for age. 


« @ 


. - "Their cauſe I plead—plead it in heart and mind: | 


— ä—— 1 —— —— ä — —„—- 
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A fellow-fetlitnpgi males one. wohdroinokind(— i. | 
Shall the great heroes of celeſtial line, 
Who dran full bowls of Greek and Roman wine; 
Cæſar and "Brutus, Agamemnon, Herde 
Nay, Jovehimfelf,; who here has quuff d his nectar; 
Shall they who govern'd fortune, cringe und court: her, 
Thipſt in their age, and call in vain for:porter 2k: 1: 0 
Sha'n't I, who oft Have drenchdimy hands in gore; 
Stabb'd many, poiſon'd ſdme, beheaded more; 
Who numbers ſlew in battle on this plain: | n 
Sha'n't I, the layer, try to feed the ſlai n? 
Brother to all, with equal love wie bits 61 50 6 
The men whonflew me, and the men I ſl ew. 
Suppoſe the babes imother u in the Lower 
Buy chance, or ſicneſs n loſe thew: acting po-] ]ꝗ·́˙ͥ -rf + 
Shall they, onee princes; worſe! than all be fervisl 3711 the 
In childhood murder'd; and, when murder'd, ſtar vd? 
Can I, young Hamlet onte, to nature loſt t. | 
Behold, O horrible my father's: ghoſt; ALLEGED Land! 
With grifly beardy-pale:cheek—-ftal';-pp;and damn, 
And ke; the Royal Dane, want half a crown ? 
Forbid it, ladies ! gentlemen, forbid it | 
Give joy to age, and let them fay—You did it.— 
To you, ye gods +! I make my laſt appeal: 
You have a right to judge as well as feel. 
Will your high wiſdoms to our ſcheme incline, 
That kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghoſts may dine? 
Olympus ſhakes !—that omen all fecures : 
May every joy you give be tenfold-yours ! Garrick. 


XVIII. THE WORLD COMPARED TO A STAGE. 


ALL the world's a ſtage ; | | 
And all the men and women, merely players. 
They have their exits, and their entrances : 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts; 
His acts being ſeven ages—At firſt, the Infant; 
Mewling and puking in the-nurſe's arms.— 
And, then, the whining School-boy; with his fatchel 
And ſhining 9 creeping, like ſnail, 
; . , — Unwillingly 


| + To the upper gallery. t A clapping of hands here, 


OY — —ä U 
——  — —— —— 
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Unwillingly ta fchooke And, then, the Lover; walls þ 
Sighing like furnace; with a woeful-ballad:.... 2401 lade 
Made to his miſtreſs eye row. Then, a Soldier t od 9 9 
Full of ſtrange oaths; and bearded. like, the pard 2 
Jealous — —— 2 in quareed30| 4 
Seeking the bubble Reputation, A vols Hal 
Even in-thereannpn's waoth;+Aud, then, the Juſtiee z 
In fair round belly, with good capon lu dr: 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of ſormal cut; E 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtan ces 
And ſo he plays his part.— The fixth age 
Into the lean and ſlipper d Pantaloonn o: 121i 
With ſpectaeles on noſe, and pouch on ade; w 15:2 50 41 
His youthful hoſe, well fav'd, a world ton wide 
For his ſhrunk {hank ;; and his big many voice, 
Turning again toward ctuldiſh trebla, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound.Laſt ſtend af all,. 
That ends this eventful hiſtor nn { 11 
Longs Childiſhneſi, and niert bliwi s 0 on 
ans toeth, fans es, ran fand cvery hing. 
N 5 17 EY 10 E n= 
cet uomoiinsy enibel n LidzoT 
wo! ——251 dt 19] bas 99 ot yot avi) 
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. ue n, War 18] mar? rf? 
"" Anſwer: tam 18 the art of eighty, piped our 


ag ne by words- ; 

ow many forts of wo 5, or s of are 
there in En ro J words, . . 
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4. The verb, denoting being or acting; as, ex i, write. 

5. The adverb, added to verbs or adnouns; as wiſely, 
dy. 
6. The prepoſition, prefixed to various parts of ſpeech; 
as, to, from, by. f 

7. The conjunction, connecting ſentences; as, and, 
but. 

8. The interjection, exprefling b:iefly an emotion: 
as, O, alas, fy! 


I. OF THE.NOUN, OR SUBSTANTIVE. 


Dueftion. What is a noun or ſubſtantive ? 

Anſwer A noun, or ſubſtantive, is the name of any 
perſon or thing; as, Jahn, man, table. 

2. How many ſorts of nouns are there? 

A. There are two ſorts ot nouns ; common and 
per. Common nouns are applied to a whole kind or 
ſpecies z as animal, man, city : proper nouns are uſed to 
diſtinguiſh individuals; as, George, Lendon. 

A: What is meant by number in grammar; and how 
many numbers are there? f 
A. Number, in grammar, means the diſtinction of one 
from more. There are, therefore, two numbers —the 
ſingular, when only one perſon or thing is meant; the 
plural, when two or more perſons or things are ſpoken 
of: as, boy, boys : houſe, houſes. 

L.: How is the plural number generally formed ? 

A. The plural number is generally formed by adding 
to the ſingular; or, es where the pronunciation,re- 
- quires. it 3 25, maintain, mountaing ; church, churches. 
Some monoſyllables, ending in f, or fe, change f into v 
as, leaf, leaves ; and nouns, ending in_y preceded by a 
conſonant, form the plural by the termination ies ; 
bady,. bodies.  Seyeral nouns form the plural quite irre- 

ar; as tacth, teeth; penny, pence, Some _ nouns 
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Variation of nouns, according to nuniber. = 


Town, towns; river, rivers ; table, tables; houſc, 
houſes. Watch, watches; buſh, buſhes ; witneſs, wit- 
nefles ; fox, foxes. Shelf, ſhelves ; wolf, wolves ; calt, 
ealves; half, halves; loaf, loaves ; ſheaf, ſheaves; leaf, 
leaves; knife, knives; wife, wives. Mercy, mercies ; 
body, bodies; ſtory, ſtories z city, cities. Man, men; 
woman, women; child, children; brother, brethren or 
brothers; foot, feet; ox, oxen z mouſe, mice; die, 
dice; gooſe, geeſe ; phenomenon, phenomena; cherub, 
cherubim; ſeraph, ſcraphim; radius, radii z genus, ge- 
nii. 


ders are there? 

A. Gender means the diſtinction of ſex. Properly 
ſpeaking, therefore, there are only two genders; the 
maſculine, denoting a male; as, boy; and the feminine, 
denoting a female ; as, gir/ : nouns, however, denoting 
neither male nor female, are ſaid to be of the neuter 
gender; as, country, marble, The variation of nouns, 


with regard to gender, is governed by no certain rule; 


though @ conſiderable number of*them end with / in 
the feminine; as, actor, aFreſs, 


Nouns of the maſculine gender, with their correſponding fe- 


minine nouns. 


Bachelor, maid er virgin; boar, ſow; boy, girl; 
bridegroom, bride z brother, ſiſter ; buck, doe; bull, 
cow; cock, hen; drake, duck ; drone, bee; carl, coun- 
teſs ; father, mother; friar, nun; gander, gooſe ; grand- 
father, grandmother z hero, heroine; horſe, mare; 
huſband, wife; king, queen; lad, laſs ; lord, lady; man, 
woman; nephew, niece ; ram, ewe; ſon, daughter; ſul- 
tan, ſultana; ſtag, hind; ſteer, heifer ; uncle, aunt ; 
widower, widow. Abbot, abbeſs; baron, baroneſs, 
chanter, chantrefs ; count, counteſs ; emperor, empreſs; 
governor, governeſs ; heir, heireſs; hunter, huntreſs; 
lion, lionels z marquis, marchioneſs ; maſter, miſtreſs ; 
mayor, mayoreſs; pacron, patroneſs; prieſt, prieſteſs ; 

; prince, 


9. What is meant by gender; and how many gen- 
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prince, princeſs; prior, prioreſs; poet, poeteſs ; pro- 
phet, propheteſs; ſhepherd, ſhepherdeſs; ſuiter, — 
tiger, tigreſs; traitor, traitreſs; viſcount, viſcountels ; 
votary, votareſs Adminiärator, adminiſtrattix; exe- 
cutor, executrix; teſtator, teſtatrix.Male- child, 'fe< 
male- child; 'man-ſervant, maid . ſervant 5 REY 
hen-ſparrow. // 75 

D.' What are nouns Jenotivig poſſeſſion called? 
A. Nouns denoting poſſeſſion are called Hees 
a4 Thomas's book; a man's property *,- |\ 


e . or THE PRONOUN. 


©. What is a pronoun? 

A. A pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a noun; as, 
1, you, He. 

2 What particulars are to be conſidered in the pro 
noun ? | 

A. In the pronoun are to be conſidered the perſons 
number, gender, and ſtate. 

2. What is meant by the perſons of pronouns ?- 

A. The words denoting the perſon or perſons. Deal. 
ing, the perſon or perſons ſpoken , and the perſon 
or perſons (or thing or things) ſpoken / are called, 
reſpeCtively, the firſt, ſecond, and third perſons, ſingu- 
lar or plural; as in che pronouns, 4, thou, he ; we, youy 
they. O lu 
This form of the noun correſponds with what is cal- 
led' the 'Genitive Caſe in the Latin and me other lan- 
guages, Caſes are the changes made in thoſe languages, 
upon the terminations of nouns, to expreſs different con- 
nections and relations of one thing to another. The E 1 
liſh language expreſſes thele, Wo! the wok * = in 
following OY 


cam lect 105 A. 
Nowinative Wage! a man; mien 
Genitive -/+ - | df a mann, od men, 
Dati ye to or for a man, to or for men, 
Accuſative, _. 24 man, men, 
Vocative O man, O men 


AMHR with, from, i in, by a man. With, from, in, by men. 
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2, In which of the perſons of pronouns is the dif. 
tinction of gender pointed out? 

A. The diſtinction of gender is pointed out only in 
the pronouns of the third petfon ſingular; as, he, ſbe, it, 
What is meant by the ſtates of pronouns ? 

A. That form of the pronoun which generally goes 
before the verb is called the foregoing ſtate z and that 
which generally comes after it, the following ſtate, as 
in the expreſſions, he loves him ; ſhe loves her. 

2. What are pronouns denoting poſſeſſion called? 

A. Pronouns denoting poſſeſſion are called poſſeſſive 
pronouns z as my, mine; thy, thine *, 


Table of pronouns, according to their perſen, number, 
gender, and flate. 


Foreg. State. Holl. Statt. Poſſeſs. Pron. 
Pers, | 
1-21, Me, My vr mine. 
2. O hou or Jes. Thce or yu, Thy or thine, your or yours, 
3 ix; He, the, it Him, her, it, TE *© her or hers, its. 
1 We, Us, 1 Our or ours. 
2. x You f. Yeu, Your or yours, 
3 A They, Them, | Their or th. irs g. 
Wno, Whom, | Whole. 


Other Proncuns. 
a | 


Myſelf, thyſelf, yourſelf, himſelf, herſelf, itſelf; our- 
ſelves, yourſclves, tbemſelves.— This, theſe ; that, thoſe; 
each, every; other, others; another, anothers; which, 
what. 

; III. 

fpoſſeſſive, and other pronouns, which connec with 
nouns, are ſoxyetimes called pronominal adnouns or ad- 
jedives.—A pplying the term Caſes to pronouns, the fore- 
going ſtate may be called the Nominative, the following 
Hate the Acculative, and the Poſſeſſive form the Genitive. 


+ 2 is ſometimes written inſtead of you in the plural. 


1 V, thy, ter, our, your, and theirs are uſed before the 
noun ; mine, thine, bers, cur s, yours, and theirs, aſter it; thus: 


This is my hovufe ; or this houſe is mine.” 


e 
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111. OF THE ADNOUN, OR ADJECTIVE. 


What is an adnoun, or adjective ? 

An adnoun or adjective, is a word added to a 
noun, to expreſs ſome quality, property, or circumſtance, 
of the — or thing mentioned; as, wiſe, great, round. 

What variation does the adnoun admit of? 

A. The only variation which the adnoun admits of 
(fome pronominal adnouns excepted) is that of degrees 
of compariſon, | 

> How many degrees of compariſon are there ? 

There are three degrees of compariſon ; the poſi- 
tive, comparative, and ſuperlative. 

2. What is meant by theſe degrees? ; 
A. The poſitive expreſſes a quality of a perſon or 
thing ſimply, without any compariſon ; as, John is a 
wiſe man. The comparative expreſſes the quality in a 


ſomewhat higher degree; as, James is a «wiſer man. 


The ſuperlative expreſſes the quality in the higheſt de- 

gree of all; as Charles is the wiſe man. 

4 2. 1 are the comparative and ſuperlative degrees 
ormed ! ; 

A. The comparative and ſuperlative degrees are form- 
ed by giving the pofitive the terminations er and eft ; or 
by prefixing to it the words more and myſt + thus, wi 
wiſer or mare wiſe, weft or myſt wiſe ®. The words 4% 
and {eat are ſometimes prefixed to the poſitive, to de- 
note inferiour degrees of the quality; as, viſe, leſs wiſe, 
leaft auiſe. | 


Adjc Fives that are varied irregularly. 


Pofitive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Good better beſt 

Bad worſe worſt. 

Little leſs leaſt. 

Much or many more molt. 4 

Near nearer neareſt or-next. 

Late later lateſt or laſt 

O 2 

Of theſe methods of forming the degrees of com- 

| pariſon, that is to be preferred which is 7 to 


the ear. 


- [ 
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2. What are the words a, an, and the, eommonly 
called? | 

A. The words a, an, and the, though they may be in- 
cluded under the denomination of adnouns, are com- 
monly called articles. 
* 2; How are the articles uſed ? 
A. The article a is put before words beginning with 
a conſonant: and an before words beginning with a 
| vowel, or a ſilent þ; as, a boy, an arm, an hour. A or 
an is uſed only in ſpeaking of one perſon or thing; 74 
is applied either to one or more: as, a field, the field, the 
Felds. A or an, alſo, has an indefinite or general kind 
of ſignification; the has a definite or more limited mean- 
ing; as,. I met a tall man yeſterday.— There is the tall man 
v/om I met yeſterday.— Hence a or an is called the inde- 
finite, and ze the definite article. 


IV, OF THE VERB, - 


2. What is a verb? 
A. A verb is a word which fignifies to be, to do, or 
to be acted upon; as, John lives, John beate, John is 
beaten. | 

©. What kinds of verbs are there? 

A. Verbs are either helping or principal; regular or 
irregular; active, paſſive, or neuter. 
©. How are theſe diſtinguiſhed ? 
A. A helping or auxiliary verb is a verb added to 
another verb, to point out the time, or ſome other cir- 
cumſtance; and the verb to which it is added is called 
the principal verb: as, I Hall write, —A verb is ſaid to 
be regular, which ends in the paſt time with ed, as love. 
All other verbs are ſaid to be irregular ; as rife. —An 
active verb denotes acting upon, as, fob beats Thomas: 
a paſſive verb denotes being acted upon; as, Thomas 
zs beaten by John. — A verb is ſaid to be neuter, when 
its meaning terminates with the ſubject of the verb; as, 
I am, you fit, he ſleeps. RIP | 

2. What other particulars are to be conſidered in 
the verb ? | 

A. In the verb are alſo to be conſidered the perſon, 


number, time, mode, and participle. 2 


* 
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2. How many perſons and numbers have verbs ? 

A. Verbs have three perſens (ſirſt, ſecond, and third), 
and two numbers (ſingular and plural), correſponding 
with thoſe of the ſeveral perſonal pronouns. 

2, How many times or tenſes 2 | 

A. The times or tenſes of verbs are ſix—the preſent- 
imperſet᷑t, paſt- imperſect, and future-imperfect ; pre- 
ſent-· perfect, paſt- perfect, and future - perfect: ſo deno- 
minated, according as the being or doing is repreſented 
imperfectly or perfectly; that is, as paſſing in ſuch 
time, or then finiſhed. 

©, How many modes? ” 

A. The modes (or different ways in which the being 
or doing is ſpoken of) are five, viz. the infinitive, indi- 
cative, potential, conjunctive, and imperative, 

2, What is a participle? | 

A. That form of a verb which partakes ſomewhat of 
the nature of an adnoun is called a participle. 

2. How many kinds of participles are there ? 

A. There are two kinds of participles, the active and 
paſſive : the former denoting action; the latter, the ſuf- 
tering or receiving of an action; as, [ving, laued. The 
active COR ys ends in ing ; the paſſive general- 
ly in ed. | 


VARIATION OF HELPING VERBS. 


Have. I have, thou haſt or you have, he hath or has; 
we, you, or they have. 
Had. I had, thou hadſt or you had, be had; we, 
you, or they had. 
Shall. I hall, chou ſhalt or you ſhall, he ſhall; we, 
you, or they ſhall. 
Will. I will, thou wilt or you will, he will ; we, you, 
or they will. 
Do. I do, thou doſt or you do, he doth or does; 
| we, you, or they do. | 
Did. I did, thou didſt or you did, he did; we, you, 
or they did. | 
May. I may, thou mayſt or you may, he may; we, 
you, or they may, ; 
Ef iP Might. 
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I might, thou mighteſt or you might, he might; 
we, you, or they might. 
I can, thou canſt or you can, he can; we, 
you, or they can. 
I could, thou couldft or you could, he could; 
we, you, or they could. 
- IT would, thou wouldſt or you would, he 
- would; we, you, or they would. 
I ſhould, thou ſhouldſt or you ſhould, he 
ſhould ; we, you, or they ſhould. 
I muſt, thou muſt or you muſt, he muſt ; we, 
you, or they muſt. 
I dare, thou dareſt or you dare, he dareth or 
© dares; we, you, or they dare. 
F durſt,, thou durſt or yon durſt, he durſt; 
we, you, or they durſt. 
| Lought, thou oughtſt 2 ought, he 
we, you, or they ought. 


 Hohing. or principal verb—BE. 
' Infenitive mode. 


 dinperſe form To be. Perfet—To have been. 
Indicati ue mode. 
Jam, thou art or you are, he is; we, you, 
or they are. 
I vas, thou waſt or you were, he was; we, 
ou, or they were. 
© tal! or will be, thou ſhalt or wilt be 
or you ſhall or wil be, he ſhall or will 
be; we, you, or they ſhall or will be. 
| I have been, thou haſt been or you have 
8 1 been, he hath or has been; we, you, or 
they have been. 
Paſt had been, thou hadſt been or you had 
1 been, he had been; we, you, or they 
— 
2 
A 


had been.. 
J ſhall or will have been, thou ſhalt or 
wilt have been, or you ſhall or will have 
been, he ſhall or will have been; we, 
you, or they hall or will bave been. 
Potential 


* 
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may 


* Potential made. 
e, Imperfet form. I may be, thou mayſt be or you 

be, he may be; we, you, or they 
l; may be. 


Perfect form. I may have been, though mayſt have 
| been or you may have been, he may 
| have been; we, you, or they may 
e 8 have been *. 
Conjunctive mode. 
Preſent * * if thou be or if you be, if he be; 
r c. +. a | 
Paſt 2 IF I were, if thou were or if you were, if 
4 > 8. he were; &c. | 
Future | 8 If I ſhall or will be, if thou ſhall or will 
2 be or if you ſhall or will be, if he ſhall 
' 4 or will be; &c | 
Preſent ) If I have been, if thou have been or if you 
W have been, if he have been; &c. 
Paſt If I had been, if thou had been or if you 
1. T had been, if he had been ; &c. 
Future | + If I ſhall or will have been, if thou ſhall or 
| will have been or if you ſhall or will have 
I been, if he ſhall or will have been; &c. 


Imperative mode. 
Let me be, be thou or you or do thou or you be, let 
him be; let us be, be you or do you be, let them be. 
| | | I articiples. | 
Adive— Being. Paſſive —Been. 
* Might, can, could, would, ſhould, muſt, dare, durſt, and 
ought, are alſo ſigns of the potential mode, and may be 


ſubſtituted inſtead. of may, according as the ſpeakers mean» 
ing requires. 


I In the conjunctive mode the verb is the ſame 
all the perſons. ſingular and plural. The potential mode 
becomes conjunctiwe by prefixing a conjunction; as, If I 
may be, if thou may be or it you may be, & . 
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Regular principal verb—LOVE. 
j | Infinutive made. 
Imperfet—To love. | Perfet—To have loved, 
Indicative mode. 


Preſent *) T love, thou loveſt or you love, he loveth 

1 or loves; we, you, or they love. 

Paſt | & I loved, thou lovedſt or you loved, he lov- 
> ed; we, you, or they loved. 

Future I ſhall or will love, thou ſhalt or wilt love 

5 - or you ſhall or will love, he ſhall or will 

8 * love; we, you, or they ſhall or will love. 

Preſent ] + have loved, thou haſt loved or you have 

loved, he hath or has loved ; we, you, 

; 4 or they have loved. | | 

Paſt I had loved, thou hadft loved or you had 
& loved, he had loved; we, you, or they 

FT had loved. 

Future | I ſhall or will have loved, thou ſhalt or wilt 

: have loved or you ſhall or will have lov- 


| ed, he ſhall or will have loved; we, you, 
J or they ſhall or will have loved “. 


Potential mode. 


Imperfeft.,—I may love, thou mayſt love or you may 
love, he may love; we, you, or they may 
love. : 

Perfect. I may have loved, thou mayſt have loved or 
you may have loved, he may have loved; 
we, you, or they may have loved +. 


ConjunFive 


* ® The preſent and paſt imperfeR times of the indica- 
tive mode may be exprefied with the belping verbs & and 
did, thus :—1 do love, thou doſt love or you do love, be 

doth or does love; &c.— did love, thou didſt love or you 

did love, he did love; &c.— This manner of ſpeaking is 
ſeldom uſed, except for the ſake of emphaſis. 


+ Sec notes, page 163. 
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ConjunFive mode. 
Preſent ] If I love, if thou love or if you Iain if he 
| love; &c. 
Paſt | If I loved, if thou loved or if you loved, if 
— 
> 8 he loved; &c. 
Future 8 If I ſhall or will love, if thou ſhall or will 
* 


love or if you ſhall or will love, if he 
. ſhall or will love; &c. 
Preſent If I have loved, if thou have loved or if 
| you have loved, if he have loved ; &c. 
Paſt . & If I had loved, if thou had loved or if you 
1 had loved, if he had loved; &c. 
Future | If I ſhall or will have loved, if thou ſhall 
or will have loved or if you ſhall or will 
have loved, if he ſhall or will have love 
ed; &c. 


' imperative mode. 
Let me love, love thou or yo or do thou or you love, 


let him love; let us love, love you ar do you love, let 
them love. 


Participles. 
Active.— Loving. Paſſive.— Loved. 


I How are the participles uſed ? 

The participles are uſed after the variation of the 
verb be ; which, with the active participle, denotes ac- 
tion; with the paſſive participle, denotes the fi 

or receiving of an action, as in the following example. 


TO BE, with the active participle BEATING. 
Infinitrve mode. 
 Imperfe8.--To be beating. Perfe#.--To have been beating · 


Indicative. 
Pre ent imperfe, I am beating, thou art beating er you 
7 are beating, he is beating; &c. &c. 


10. 
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To BE, with the paſſi ve participle BEATEN Þ. 
Imperfect. To be beaten. Perfect. To have been beaten. 
1 Indicative. | 


Preſent imperfet?.—1 am beaten, thou art beaten or you 
| are beaten, he is beaten ; &c. &c. 


trregular verbs. 


Ariſe, aroſe, ariſen t; beat, beat, beaten ; begin, began, 
begun; bend, bent, bent; unbend, unbent, _ ; be- 
reave, bereft *, bereft *; beſeech, beſought, beſought; bid, 
bade, bidden; bind, bound, bound; bite, bit, bitten; bleed, 
bled, bted ; blow, blew, blown; break, broke, broken; 
breed, bred, bred ; bring, brought, brought; build, built, 
built; burſt, burſt, burſt or burſten; buy, bought, bought; 
caſt, caſt, caſt ; catch, caught, caught; chide, chid, chid- 
den; chooſe, choſe, choſen ; cleave, clove *, cloven; cling, 
clung, clung ; clothe, clad *,-clad * ; come, came, come; 
caſt, coſt, coſt; crow, crew, crowed ; cut, cut, cut ; dare, 
durſt *, dared ; dig, dug, dug; draw, drew, drawn; drink, 
drank, drunk; drive, drove, driven; do, did, done; eat, 
ate, eaten; fall, fell, fallen ; feed, fed, fed; fight, fought, 
fought ; find, found, ound; flee, fled, fled ; fling, flung, 
fluog ; fly, flew, flown; forfake, forfook, forſaken; freeze, 

frozen ; get, got, got on gotten ; give, gave, given; 
go, went, gone; grimd, ground, ground; grow, 2 


Fand. ! hang, hung 9 h „ have, 7 5 
Heard, heard; hew, hewed, hewu “; hide, hid, hidden; 
hit, hit, hit; hold, held, held ; hurt, hurt, hurt; knit, 
a : 393 | its. 

+ The paſſive participle added to the variation of the 
verb be, forms what is called the paſſive verb, or paſſive 


voice of a verb. 


| Ariſe, arofe, ariſen, are, reſpectively, the form of the verb ariſes 
An the firſt perſon Gogular of the prefemt-impcrfeft, peſt-imperteft, 
and preſent-perſeCt times, indicative mode. Hence the verb ariſe may 
de cafily varied through all the modes. A ſimilar obſervation might 
be made with reſpect to the other verbs in this catalogue. 
»» The aſteriſk denotes, that the verb to which it is affixed is regular = 
us well as irregular. 3 
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knit, knit; know, knew, known; lay, laid, laid; lead, 
led, led leave, left, left ; lend, lent, lent ; let, let, let 3 
le, lay, lain ; loſe, loſt, loſt ; make, made, made ; meet, 
met, met; mow, mowed, mown * ; pay, paid, paid 3 puts 
put, put; read, read, read; rend, rent, rent; rid, 

rid; ride, rode, ridden x ring, rung, rung; riſe, "rolls 
riſen ; run, ran, run; ſay, faid, faid ; ſaw, ſawed, fon 9 
ſee, ſaw, ſeen; ſeek, ſought, ſought ; ; ſeeth, ſecthed, 
fodden ; fell, fold, fold ; ſend, ſent, ſent ſet, ſet, ſet; 
ſhake, ſhook, ſhoken bad, loaded, loaden or laden O, 
ſhave, ſhaved, ihaven 9 ſhear, ſhore * . ſhorn; ſhed, 
ſhed, (hed ; ſhine, ſhone “, ſhone * ; ſhoe, ſhod, ſhod z 
ſhoot, ſhot, ſhot ; ſhow, ſhowed, ſhown * ; ſhrink, 
ſhrunk, ſhrunk ; fhut, ſhut, ſhut ; fing, ſung, ſung 3 
fink, banks, ſunk ; fit, ſat, fitten ; ſlay, flew, lain ; flide, 
{lid, ſlidden; un flung, flung ; ſlit, flit, flit ; ſmite, 
ſmote, fnitten 5 ſnowed, ſnown * ; ſow, ſowed, 
ſown “; ſpeak, ſpoke, ſpoken ; ſpeed, ſped, ſped ; ſpend, 
ſpent, ſpent 3 ſpin, ſpan, ſpun ſpit, ſpat, ſpitten ; — 
ſplit, ſplit; ſpread, ſpread, ſpread; ſpri 

ſprung ; ſtand, ſtood, ſtood ; ſteal, ſtole, ſtolen; Rick. 
fruck, ſtuck ; ſting, ſtung, ſtung ; ſtride, ſtrode, ſtrid- 
den; ſtrike, ſtruck, ſtruck or ſtricken ; ſtring, ſtrung, 
ſtrung z ſtrive, ve, ſtriven ; ſtrew, ſtrewed, ſtrewn ; 
ſwear, ſworn, ſworn ; ſweat, ſweat, ſweat er ſweaten ; 
- ſwell, ſwelled, fallen 3 ſwim, ſwam, ſwum ; ſwi 
ſwung, ſwung ; take, took, taken; teach, taught, ht; 
tear, tore, torn z tell, told, told; think, thought, thought ; 
thrive, throve, thriven ; throw, threw, thrown ; thruſt; 
thruſt, thruſt; tread, trode, trodden ; wear, wore, 
worn; weave, wove *, woven“; wet, wet, wet wing 
won, won; work, wrought “, wrought “; wring, wrung, 
wrung ; write, wrote, written. 


V. OF THE ADVERB. 


. What is an adverb ? 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, to an ad- 
jective, ar to another adverb, to denote forme circum» 
ſtance of an action or quality; as, John ſings well ; he 
walks /lowly ; you are FRO" clever ; 1 was very much 
taiſtaken. Lit 
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Lift of Adverds. 


Now, inſtantly, preſently, immediately, ſoon, to-day» 
to -night, to-morrow, yeſterday, already, hitherto, here- 
tofore, hereafter, when, then, ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt.— 
Here, there, where, herein, thereof, , whereby, hither, 
thither, whither, upward, downward, forward, back- 
ward, hence, thence, whence. —Once, twice, thrice, oft, 
often, oftner, oftneſt, oftentimes, always, ſeldom, hour- 

daily, weekly, monthly, yearly.— Firſt, ſecondly, 
thirdly, fourthly.—Perbaps, haply, peradventure, poſli- 
bly, probably, truly, verily, certainly, aſſuredly, undoubt- 
edly, yea, yes, nay, no, not.— Together, apart, aſunder, 
ſeparately.— How, why, wherefore.— As, ſo, very, ex- 
ceeding, exceedingly, more, moſt, much —MWiſely, fook 
iſhly, wickedly, gracefully, commendably. 


VI. OF PREPOSITIONS. 


2. What is a prepoſition ? 
A. A prepoſition is a word which naturally requires 


ſome word or words to follow it, and which ſerves to 
connect words with one another and to ſhow the rela- 
tion between them: as, Thomas went 7 town; John 


came from France; He is ſupported 4) his friends. 

| Liſt of Prepoſitions.” 

Of, for, from, by, at, in, into, on, upon, to, into, with, 
within, without, toward, towards, above, below, over, 


under, beneath, about, around, before, behind, after, 
againſt, among, amongſt, beſide, beſides, between, be- 


twixt, beyond, through, throughout. 
VII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


What is a conjunction? ? 

A conjunction is a word that joins ſentences to- 
gether and ſhows the manner of their dependence upon 
one another : as, You; and I, and Peter, rode to Lon- 
don; You and I rode to London, but Peter ſtaid at 


home. 
Liſt 
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Liſt of Conjunctions. 


Aad, alſo; likewiſe, either, neither, or, nor, but, yet, 
If, though, although, except, unleſs, becauſe, left, not- 
withſtanding. 

VIH. OF INTERJECTIONS. 


9. What is an interjeCtion ? 
A. An interjection is a word thrown into a ſentence, 
to expreſs briefly ſome emotion or paſſion of the mind z 
as, O! alas, fy ! * 


Liſt of Interjections. 
O, oh, ah, ha, alas, alack, la, behold, fy, po, 2 
huſh, ho, ſoho, huzza. 


Adverbs, prepoſitions, 9 and interjections, 
are invariable, excepting ſome adverbs, which have de- 
grees of compariſon : as, ſon, ſooner, feoneft ; oft or often, 
oftaer, ofteneſt ; wiſely, more vue, maſt wiſely, Ec, 


P 48 * 
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ws PAT i 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 


RULE I. 


The Verb ſhould agree with its Subject in number 
and perſon : as, The men are there. 


Erreurs to be cerrefed. 


The ſhips is arrived.“ Is your relations in town? Is 
the horſes watered ? The ſtockings is mended. The 
ſtregts is dirty. My father and mother is gone abroad, 
The bellows is broken. The tongs is loſt. Where is 
the ſnuffers? We was in the country. You was in bed. 
They was at the play. Was you awake? Was your ſiſ- 
ters at home? There was twenty. Who was all there? 
——His friends has forſaken him. My brother and ſiſter 
has ſeen it. Has the ſcrvants been there ? Has the 
goods been ſold ? The children has ſupped. The men 
has ſought. The boys has been at ſchool.— Good and 
bad comes to all. Time and tide waits for no man. 


RULE II, 


The Subject of a Verb, when a pronoun, ſhould be 
ja the Foregoing ſtate, the Object of a verb active, in 
the Following: as, He loves her. 


Erreours, 


There was him, her, and me. Him and her was mar- 
ried. Who opened the door? Me. Who put up the 
window? Him. Who blew out the candle? Her. Who 


gained the prize? Us. Who' tore the book? Them. 
No 
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No man is ſo brave as him, nor any woman ſo hand- 
ſome as her. You are wiſer than them. He is more 


foolith than her. She ſings better than him. Who do 
you love ? 


— 


RULE III. 


The pronouns who, whom, and 2, are uſed with 
reſpect to perſons only; the pronoun which, with re 

to things; except when it is an interrogative: as, The 
man ». is truly wife; the whom I love; the man 
whoſe breaſt is pure: which man do you mean? 


Errenrs. 


The queſtion whoſe ſolution I deſire. 'The man which 
I met. Our Father which art in heaven. 


" RULE Iv. 


A Prepoſition requires the Following ſtate of a pro- 
noun atter it : as, He gave it to me. 


Erreurs, 


| Between you and I. Who did you give it to? Who 
did you get it from? Who do you deal with ? 


RULE v. 


The verb 26 be ought to have the Foregoing ſtate of a 
pronoun after it; as, It was he that did it: unleſs it be 
in the infinitive mode; as, I took it to be him. 


Errors. 


It was him who ſpoke ſo well. That is her who ſung 
ſo charmingly. It is nie. It was them. 


. RULE VI. 
Double comparatives and ſuperlatives are improper, 
Errours. 


This is more better than that. John is more wiſer 
than Thomas. George is the moſt ſtrongeſt. 
| + RULE 
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RULE VII. 


In the perfect and imperfect times, the proper forms. 
of the verb muſt be carefully attended to. 


#rrours. 


He would have ſpoke. .'The men have ſtrove, He 
hath bore witneſs, I have choſe this man. The bend- 
ing hermit here a prayer begun. 


1 | RULE VIII. 


Two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative, and 
ſhould not be uſed together . 


Errouvs. 


| I cannot by no means allow. I would not do it upon 
no account. I could not get nobody. I don't chooſe 
no more. I can't eat none. | 


Additional Exerciſes in Grammar; or Impro- 
praeties in the choice of words. 


Adective. Aſter the moſt ſtraiteſt ſet, Whoſoever 
of you will be chiefeſt. The ſea's extremeſt-border. The 
tongue is like a race horſe, that runs the faſter the leſſer 
weight it carries. The ſtrongeſt of the two. I can't 

give no more. The laws of this country allow of no 
place, nor no employment, to be a ſanctuary for crimes. 

Pronoun. Who love I ſo much. Whoe'er I woo. ] 
can tell who loves who. Whom do men ſay that Jam? 
Who ſhould I meet the other night. Who ſhould I fee. 
Suſpecting I know not who. It is not me, There's not 

a wretch that lives on common charity, but's happier 
than me. Who ſerveſt thou under. Who do you ſpeak 
to. Our Father which art in heaven. You are a greater 
loſer than me by his death. She ſuffers more than me. 

To prepare the Jews for a prophet mightier than * 


By attending to theſe few rules, almoſt all the gram- 
- matical errours which abound in writing and converſation 
would be avoided. | 


— 
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If the King give us leave, you or I may as lawfully. 
preach as them that do. The lover got a woman of 2 
greater fortune than her he miſled. Not: her: not him. 
lle told my lord and J. My father and him are very in- 
timate. Can any perſon, on their entrance into the 
world, be fully ſecure that they thall not be deceived. 
Let each eſteem another better than themſelves. Milton 
is, Of all others, the ſublimeſt writer. 

Verb. Knowing that you was my old maſter's friend. 
[ had rather not. The country was overflown. He 
would have ſpoke. Words interwove with fighs. Hath 
ſtole them from me. You have ſwam. You had began. 
The years have ran. Have ſprang. He has wrote. His 
voice was broke. No civil broils have aroſe. Some 
philoſophers have miſtook. I have drank. I had drank. 
He might have took. There's two or three of us. Great 
pains has been taken. There was more than one. If a 
man's temper-was at his own diſpoſal. And ſo was alſa 
James and Johfi, I thought to have written laſt week. 
Hiſtory painters would have found it difficult to have in- 
vented ſuch a ſpecies of beings. Why do ye that which 
is not lawful to do. He had dedicate. I hey will be 
proſecute. In proportion as either of theſe qualities are 
wanting. Every one of the letters bear date. Neither of 
them are remarkable for preciſion. Neither of them were 


there. Whatever related to eccleſiaſtical mectings, mat · 
ters, and perſons, were to be ordered. Speaking impa- 


tiently to ſervants, or any thing that betrays i inattention 
or ill humour, are alſo criminal. The mechaniſm of 
clocks aud watches were totally unknown. The num 
ber of inhabitants were not more than four millions. 
Adverb. — Excellent well. Marvellous graceful. Ex- 


treme unwilling. He behaved himſelf conformable to 


that bleſſed example. I ſhall endeavour hereafter to live 


ſuitable to a man in my ſtation. The aſſertions of this 


author are ecaſier detected. I can never think ſo mean 
of him. Homer deſcribes this river agreeable to the vul- 


gar reading. After thele wars, of which they hope for 
a ſoon and proſperous iſſue. Uſe a little wine for thy 


ſtomach's lake, and thine often infirqitics. Let a man 


P 3 de 
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be never fo great. Be he ne'er ſo vile, this day ſhall 


gentle his condition. If I make my hands never ſo clean. 
'Fheſe are ſcandalous, and never were, nor never will be 
given but {or ſcandalous ſervices. Whether or no. Whe. 
ther he will or no. 

Hrepoſttian. Lou have beſtowed your favours to the 
moſt deſerving. That variety of factions into which we 
are ſtill engaged. To reſtore myſelf into the good gra- 
ces of my fair critics. Accuſed the miniſters for betray- 
ing the Dutch. He was made much on at Argos. He 
is reſolved of going to the Perſian court. To ſwerve out 
of the path. I diftent with you. In compliance to ſome 
perſons. In juſtification to the beſt of Queens. The 
great difficulty of fixing juſt ſentiments: The Engliſh 
vere a different people then to what they are at preſent. 
To die for laughing. If you choofe to. inſiſt for it. The 
hiſtory of St. Peter is agreeable-with the ſacred text. If 
I could prevail with you. He might bavg profited from 
experience. It is no diminution to their greatneſs, or de- 
-rogation to their ſufficiency. Something like this has 
been reproached to Tacitus. 

Conj..nfim — It is neither capable of pleaſing the nu · 
derſtanding or the imagination. There were no more but 
a hundred pounds in the bag. I was no ſooner inveſted 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies. 
Breaking a free conſtitution by the very ſame errours 
that ſo many have been broke before. I gained a ſon, 
and ſuch a ſon, as all men hailed me happy. No er- 
rours are ſo trivial, but they deſerve to be mended. 


EXTRC16ES IN nion AND Gan cou. 


1. ABBREVIATE | abdicate abjure abominable 
bridge abſtemious abſtinence abyſs academy ac- 
cept accidental accommodate atchreve acquieice 
adamantine addition e adieu admoniſh adven- 
ture ad verb. 

2. Adulation advornte aerial affluent aggravation. 
aghaſt agreeable alacrity alas algebra alledge allegory 
alleviate almond altercation amanuenks — 
. amiable 
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amiable amphibious amphitheatre analogy anarchy 


anchor anemone anatomy anniverſary. 
3. Antecedent anticipate antidote antique antiquity 


apartment apoſtrophe apothecary apothegm apprentice 
approximate aqueduct arbitrator archangel architect 


ariſtocracy aromatic articulate artifice aſparagus afſem- 


bly aſſiduity aſtronomy. atheiſt. 

4. Atmoſphere atrocious attitude auditor aurora- 
borealis automaton authentic autumn auxiliary awkward 
axiom azure.— Bachelor. backgammon baggage bagnio 
balloon balluſtrade baniſh barometer barbarity barricade 
battalion bayonet beatific bedlam behaviour. 

5. Believe belligerent benefactor benevolence bene- 


ficence benign beſiege bewitch bigamy biſcuit biſſex- 


tile bitumen blaſphemy blemiſh blockade bludgeon- 
blunderbuſs boatſwain boiſterous bombaſin botany bow- 
ling-green bowſprit bracelet bramble breakfaſt. 

6. Bridegroom bridewell brigade brilliant buffoon 


buckle bumper burden bureau burleſque bury. burial - 
| buſy buſineſs buxom.—Cadence calamanco calamitous 
0 callous calf calve calviniſm camera-obſcura cam- 


paign candid canine canopy cap-a-pie carriage, 

7. Capricious carnivorous caſtle catalogue catechiſm 
caterpillar, cataſtrophe cathedral cavalry caveat cauli- 
flower cauſeway celibacy ceremonious cerulean chan-- 


cellor character chaos chaſm chimera choler chorus 


chord chriſtian chronicle chymiſt chymical. 


8. Chariot charity chaſtiſement cherub chivalry che- 


valier clialdron chimney chocolate cipher circumlocu- 


tion citadel clandeſtine claſſical clergyman client climax. 


cluſter cockney cocoa codicil coercion coeval coffee-- 
houſe cogent collation college colloquy colon. 

9. Colonel coloſſus colour column comedy comic 
comma commemorate commerce commiſerate commo- 


dious commonwealth company compaſſion compendium 
complacency complaint compoſition compulſion CONCave | 


condemn convex conceit concihate. 


10. Conclufion condign condole confederacy confined 


conflagration congenial congratulate congregation con- 


noiſſeur confeience conſequence conſolation 
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ous conſtitution conſumption & contemporary 12 
contingent contraband contrite. 

11.' Controverſy convivial convulſion copious copper 
coquette cordial cornucopia corollary correſpond coſ- 
mography covenant covetous- counterbalance counting- 
houſe courtier couſin coxeomb creator creature credu- 
lity cribbage cripple crocodile, ; 

12. Crotchet.crucifix cryſtal cupboard 9 cul- 
prit culture curfew curmudgeon current cynic,—Daiſy 
damaſk daſtard deafen debilitate debt decalogue deceit 
decoction decorum dedication” defendant deficient deiſt 
deliberate delicious delinquent. 

13: Demeſnes democracy denominate . deportment 
deprecate depreciate derogate deſcription deſolation 
deſpicable deſpotic determined detrimental devotion 
diadem diamond diaper dictionary dilapidation dilatory 
dimple dining- room diſburſe diſconſolate. 

14. Diſcourſe diſcriminate diſentangle diſhabille diſ- 
ingenuous diſlocate diſpenſe diſſeminate diflenter diflyl-. 
lable diſſipate diſſolute diſſuade diſtich, diſtemper diviſor 
dividend. diurnal divulge dogmatical dolphin domeſlic 
domineer dominion dowager dragoon. 

15. Dramatic dropſy dubious dudgeon dual dumb 

duplicate dutebheſs.— Eager ebony eccentric eccleſiaſtic 
echo eclipſe ecſtacy edifice edition education effeminate 
effigy eglantine eflluvia egotiſm electricity element ele · 
phant ellipſis elocution eloquence elyſian. 
16. Elyſium embelliſh embroider emergency emolu- 
ment emperour empreſs encomium encounter encyclo- 
paedia energy engineer enterpriſe entertainment envclop 
epicure epidemical epigram epilogue epiſcopacy epiſode 
epithalamium epoch epocha epitome. 

17. Equanimity equilibrium.<quinox erroneous eſchew 

- aether etymology evangelical evil euchariſt evening ex- 
-  aggerate excavate except exchange exclamation excreſ- 
cence executive exemplify exhalation exorbitant exor- 
dium expedient experiment explicit. 


18. Expoſtulate expulſion, exquiſite extempore ex- 
traordinary extravagant extremity.— Facetious facilitate 


_ flacious fanaticiſm fantaſtical farewell farinaceous 
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faſcinate ſeminine ferocious fertile feſtival feſtoon fiery 


fillip financier finefle firmament. 

19. Fiſhmonger flagrant flambeau flannel flexible 
flippant floriſt flounder flouriſh flower fluctuate — 
folio footman foppery forehead forfeit formidable 
fication fortitude fortuitous fragrant frankincenſe — 
ternal fraudulent fribble frigid frivolous. 

20. Frontiſpiece — furlough furniture. Op 
laxy galley garriſon gaudy gauge gayety gelid genea- 
logy geography geometry gewgaw gladiator glutinous. 
glatton gnath gnat goldfinch gooſeberry gorgeous gor- 
mandize government grammarian. 

21. Gratuitous gravitation grenadier grievance gro- 
teſque gudgeon guitar gunpowder gymnaſtic —Habeas- 
corpus haberdaſher half halfpenny habituate halcyon 
hallelujah hammock handſome handkerchief” harangue 
harbinger harbour harlequin harmoniaus. 

22. Harpſichord hautbey hawthorn hazard. hazel 
headach heathen hecatomb — 9-e heptarchy her- 
baceous bereditary heterodox hexagon hiccongh hiero- 
glyphic highwayman hiſtory hiſtorian homicide heme: 
geneous honeſt honour hoſpital heir. 

23. Humour honeycomb. hornpipe horrour. horſe- 

manſhip hofanna hoſpitable hoſtler houſewife human 
humane hurricane byacinth hydraulics hydrography 
hydroſtatics hymen hymn hyperbole hyperborean * 
pocriſy hypotheſis hyſterics.— I eſſamine identical. 
24. Idiom jewel ignis-fatuus ignoble igvominious 
illegal illiterate illuſtrious imagination immaculate in 
mediately immenſe immortal immutable impartial im- 
paſſioned impede impenitent impertinent unplacable im- 
potent impracticable imprudent impugn. 

25. Incendiary incident inclemency incognito inco- 
herent incomprehenſibility indecent indefatigable inde» 
finite indelible indemnify independence index. indicative x 
' indict indictment indigent indigo: indiſpenſable indul- 
gent ineffectual ineſtimable inexplicable. 

26. Infidel infirmary inflammatory infringement in- 
flexible influenza ingredient inheritance "inimitable ins. 
jurious innate innumerable inſatiable inſeparable inſig- 
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nificant inſtigation inſtruction inſuperable intellectuat 
inſurrection intelligence intemperance intercourſe. 

27. Internal interpoſed interview intoxication in- 
trigue introduction invariable inveigle inveſtigate in- 
vincible invocation jonquille irony irrefragable irreſiſti- 
ble iſle iſland iſthmus jubilee judicature judicious junior 
juvenile. Kennel kindred kitchen kernel. 

28. Kettledrum kidnap kiln kimbo kingdom kinſ. 
folk kinſman knavery knife knight knocker knuckle.— 
Laborious laboratory lacquey laconic lammas landſcape 


lantern lapidary laflitude latitude: longitude laudanum 


lavender lecture legend legerdemain. 

29. Legible legitimate leiſure lettuce levity lexico- 
grapher libertine lieutenant: ligature lineament linguiſt 
liquidate literary litigious loadſtone logarithms loyal 
lozenge ludicrous luminous luncheon Lutheran luxuri- 
ous. Magazine magiſtrate magnanĩmity. 

30. Machinate monarch magnet magnificent main- 
tenance malcontent malevolence malice malgn maniac 
manufacture manuſcript marchioneſs marigold marine 
maritime marmalade martyr maſculine maſquerade ma- 
terial mathematics matrimony. W 

31. Mauſoleum | meander medicine mechanic me- 
chaniſm mediator melancholy melodious memorandum 
menſuration merchant -meridian; meritorious metaphor 
metaphyſics metempſychoſis meteor metropolis mez- 
zotinto microſcope midſhipman military. 

32. MJuia milliner -mimic minſtrel miracle miſan- 
thropy miſcellany miſdemeanour - mifrepreſent miſſile 
mitigation mittimus mizzen · maſt modetty moleſtation 
monitor monkey monologue monotony monoſyllable 
monument mortgage mortification moveable. ©" 

33. Mountebank multiplication munificent muſcle 
muſeum muſhroom -mutability myſterious; mythology. 
Nadir narcotic naſal navigation nautical neceſſity 
nectar necromancy needle” netarious neſtle-newſpaper 
niggardly nobility nocturnal notable notoriety. 

34. Notorious noxious nuiſance number numeration 
nutmeg nutriment nutrition. —Obdurate obeliſk obliga- 
tion obnoxious oblivion obloquy oblique obſequious 
EEO 9 obſervatory 
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abſervatory obſtreperous ochre octagon oftavo oculiſt 
odious odoriferous ogle omnific. 

35- Omnipotence omnipreſence omniſcience ontology 
opera opiate opium opprovrious optics opulent oration 
orator oratorio ordinance” ordnance oriental orthodox 
orthography oſcillation oſtentatious oſteology ovarious 
overthrow outrageous oyſter. 

36. Pacific palate palfrey palm pfalm palpable pan- 
daemonium panegyric pantomime paradox p re 
parallel parallelogram parallelopipedon parentheſis 
rentage parochial parſimonious paſquinade paſtoral cn 
thetic pathalogy pathos partriarch. 

37- Patriot pawn-broker peacock pecuniary pedigree 
pendulum peninſula penmanſhip pentagon penurious 
perambulate peremptory perennial perfidious perforate 
pzrimiter pernicious perpendicylar perplexity perqui- 
ſite perſeverance perſoniſy. | 

38. Perſpicuity pertinent . 5 peruſe petition 


petulance phatton phantom pharmacopoliſt phenomenon 


philanthropy philology philoſophy phlebotomy phraſe- 


0!ogy ptiſan phthiſic phyſic an. phy ſiognomy phy- 
ſiology piazza picture. 6 

39. Pilgrim pimenta pinion pinnacle pique poignant 
placable plagiary planet platonic plebeian plenipotentiary 
plenty ploughboy polemical poltron ponton polyanthus 
political polygamy polyſyllable pomatum pomegranate 
pompus poinard. 

40. Populace popularity populous porcelain porcu- 


pine porphyry portmanteau portrait poſſeſſion poſt-boy 
4 poſthumous poſtilion potatoe potential powder 


practitioner pragmatical precarious preceptor precipita- 
tion predeſtination. 
+ 4'. Predicament. pre. eminence prejudice preliminary 


premature premediate premier premium preparative” 


preparatory prepoſterous. prerogative preſbyterian pre- 


le enge preſident ' preſumption preterimperfect pretty 


prevalence prevaricate primary primitive primroſe. 

424 Princeſs principle principal priſtine privatrer pri- 
vilege probation problem. proboſcis procraſtinate pro- 
Ez prodigious . profeſſion profeſſor profligacy prog- 

noſtication 
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noſtication projectile prolation prologue promiſcuous 
promiſſory promontory promulgate pronounce. 

43. Pronunciation propinquity propitious proportion 
proprietor prorogue proſaic proſecute proſody proſopo- 
poeia proſperity proteſtant protuberance provincial pro- 
viſion provocative proweſs proximity prudence puerilc 
puiſſant pulſation pulveriſe puncheon punctilio. 

44. 'PunCtuation pungent puniſhment puppet-ſhow 
purlieu purſuivant purvey puſillanimity putrid puzzle 
pyramid.—Quadrangle quadrant quadratur quadruped 
quaere quagmire quality quantity quarantine quarrel 
quarter quaternion quay querulous- quieſcent, 

45. Quiet quietus quinteflence quintuple quiriſter 
quiver quote quoth quotidian quotient.— Radiant radius 
Taiment ragout ramitication rancid ranunculus rarety 
ratiocination raven ravenous realize rebellion recapitu- 
late receptacle receipt recipe reciprocal. 

46. Reconnoitre redoubt redolent redundant rein- 
force refraction regalia regicide rehearſe relaxation re- 
luctance remember remonſtrance rencounter renuncia- 
tion repartee repercuſſtve repleniſh reprehend repreſen- 
tative repugnant reſcind reſervoir reſidence. 

47. Reſignation reſolute reſpectful reſplendant re- 
ſtitution — retinue revenue retroſpect rever- 
berate reverend rhetoric rheumatiſm rhyme ridicule 
riſibility rwulet rogue romance rondeau roſeate rotun- 
dity royal rudiaients ruffian rumour.—Sacrilege. 

48. Sacrifice ſaffron ſalamander falique ſaliva ſalmon 
ſaltcellar faltþetre falubrious ſanctity ſanguinary ſapience 
ſapphire ſarcenet fatellite ſatiety ſatire ſaunter ſcallop 
ſcandalous ſchedule ſcenography ſceptic ſceptre ſchiſm 
ſchool ſciſſars ſe ennight ſcorpion ſcribbler. 

49. Scripture ſcrupuloſity ſcrutiny ſcruitore ſculpture, 
ſculptor ſecrecy ſecretary ſecrete ſedition ſedulous ſemi- 
vircle ſemicolon ſenſible ſentence ſentiment ſepulchre 
ſe ation ſeraph ſeraphim ſerenity ſermon ſerpen- 
tine ſervile ſewer ſhalloon ſhepherd ſheriff ſhrewd. 
o. Sieve ſignify ſignior ſimilar ſimile ſimplicity finew 

ſingular ſkeleton flander ſlattern flaughter flender flip- 

pery floven ſlumber ſocial ſociable ſocinianiſm _ 

r ſiolace 
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ſolace ſolar ſulder ſoldier ſolemnize ſolicit ſoliloquy ſoli- 
tude ſolo ſolſtice ſomniferous fonnet. - 8 
1. Sophiſtry ſoporiferous ſovereign ſpacious ſpang 
ſpaniel ſparkle ſpaſm ſpecify ſpecific ſpectacle ſphericat 
ipinage ſpinſter ſpiritual ſplendid ſplenetic ſpontaneous 
{purious ſquander ſtammer ſtandard ſtaties ſtationer ſta» 
tuary ſteadfaſt ſtenography ſtentorophonic. . 

52. Sterility ſterling ſteward ſtigma ſtingy ſtipulate 
ſtirrup ſtoic ſtomach ſtrengthen ſtrenuous ſtructure ſtub» 
born ſtudent ſtyptic ſubjugate ſubmiſſive ſubordinate ſub- 
ſcribe ſubſervient ſubſtantial ſubſtitute ſubterfuge ſubtle 
ſubtraction ſuccedaneum ſucceſſor. 

53. Succinct ſudoriſic ſuffice ſufficient ſuffocate ſug- 
geſt ſulphur ſumptuous ſummer ſuperannuated fi 
hous ſuperficial ſuperfluous fuperſcribe ſuperſede 
{tion ſupplement ſupremacy ſurgeon ſurreptitious ſi 
tible ſuſpenſion ſword ſycophant ſyllabus fylvan. 

54. Symbol ſymmetry ſympathy ſymphony ſymptom 
ſynominous ſyntax ſyſtem, —Tabernacle taciturnity tam- 
barine tantalize tantamount technical teleſcope temerity 
temperance tempeſt temporal tenacious torpid termagant 
terraqueous terreſtrial theorem. | 
- 55. Thermometer tooth-ach thorough thunder thyme 
timorous tinCture tobacco tolerable topography t 
tournament towards tradeſman tradition tragedy traitor 
tranquil tranquillity- tranſcend transfigure tranſitory 
tranſlucent tranſmigrate tranſparent. 

56. Treachery tremendous trepidation triangle tri- 
bunal trigonometry triple triſyllable triumph trophy 
truant truncheon tumultuous turbulent turgid turkey 
turpitude tutor twelvemonth twopence threepence typi- 
cal typographical.—Vacancy vacuity vague vagrant. 

' 57. Valetudinarian vanquiſh vapour variegate ubiqui- 
ty vegetable vehemence vehicle venerable vengeance ve- 
racity verdict vermilion verſatile veteran vexation vicini= 


ty viciflitude vigilance villanous vineyard vindicative vir- 


tue viſionary vivify umhrageous. 3 
58. Umbrella uniſon univerſity vocabulary vociſera- 


tion volatile volcano volubility voluminous 2 » 


voluptuous voracious vouchſafe voyage upholſterer 
7:4 .. quebaugh 


/ 


 knave nave, knell Nell, knew new, knight night, knot 
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quebaugh uſurer utility utopian uxorious.— W. ggon 
wainſcot waiſtcoat warehouſe warriour. 

59. Wayward wedding weather welcome wherever 
weſtern whetſtone whimfical whirpool whirlwind whil. 
tle whitlow whole wholly widow willow winnow winter 


wittieiſm wizard woman women woodbine worſhip wor- 


thy wretched wrinkle write wriſt wreck. 

-'6o. Wriſtband, —Yea yeſt yellow yeſterday yeſter- 
night yoketelſow yolk youthful yacht.—Zealot zephyr 
zodiac y ootamy.— Sunday Monday Tueſday 
Wednefday Thurſday Friday Saturday January Febru- 
ary March April May Jane July Auguſt. - 

61. September October November December Chriſt- 
mas Eaſter Whitfuntide Michaelmas Martinmas Candle- 
mas Air ere cer heir, all awl, altar alter, aſcent 
affent, bacon baken, bail bale, ball bawl, bare bear, 
baize bays, baſe baſs, be bee, beau bow. 

-- 62. Beer bier, berry bury, blew blue, boar bore, 
board bored, bough bow, buy by, bread bred, brews 
bruife, borough or burgh burrow, call caul, cannon 
canon, ceiling fealing, cellar feller, chaſed chaſte, chews 
chooſe, choir quire, choler collar, chord cord. 

63. Cion Sion, cite fight fite, clauſe claws, climb 
clime, coarfe courſe corſe, council counſel, couſin coz- 
en, cygnet fignet, Dane deign, dear deer, dew due, 
doe dongh, done dun, eaten Eton, yew you, eye I, fane 
fain feign, faint fent, fair fare, feat feet. 

- 64. Fillip Philip, fir fur, flea flee, flour flower, foul 


fol, frays phraſe, frieze freeze, furs furze, gall Gaul, 


ilt guilt, grate t, ter ter, grown, 
Ei Baie, Ear bre, belt bci dart zerrt, hell heel 
he'll, hear here, heard herd, hew hue Hugh. 

- 65. Hie high, higher hire, him hymn, hour our, Tl 
aiſle iſte, in inn, indite indi, kill kiln, nap knap, 


In what follows, the words between the points are 


©” [the fame in ſound, though different in ſpelling and Gigni- 


tion. g 


tube different meanings ſhould be mentioned by the 
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not, know no, lade laid, leak leek, lead led, leaſt leſt, leſ- 
ſen leſſon, liar lier lyre, limb limn, lo low. 

66. Made maid, main mane, mail male, mare mayor, 
marſhal martial, mean mien, meat meet, medlar med- 
dler, mews muſe, might mite, mighty mity, mown mown, 
moat mote, more mower, nay neigh, none nun, oar o'er 
ore, O oh owe, pail pale. a | 

67. Pain pane, pair pare pear, palate pallet, paul Paul, 
pauſe paws, peace piece, peal peel, peer pier, place plaice, 
plait plate, pleas pleaſe, practice practiſe, praiſe prays, pray 
prey, principal principle, profit prophet, quean queen, 
rain reign rein, raiſe rays. 

68. Read reed, red read, reſt wreſt, rheum Rome 
room, rhyme rime, rice rife, rye wry, ring wring, right 
rite write wright, road rowed, roe row, rote wrote, 
rough, rung wrung, fail ſale, ſcent ſent, ſcene ſeen, ſea 
ſee, ſeam ſeem, ſeas ſees ſeize. 

69- Signior ſenior, ſhear ſheer, ſhoar ſhore, floe flow, 
ſole ſoul, ſoar fore ſower, ſome ſum, ſon ſun, ſtake 
ſteak, ſtair ſtare, ſteal ſteel, ſtraight ſtrait, ſuccour ſuck- 
er, tacks tax, tail tale, their there, threw through, throne 
thrown, thyme time, toe tow. 

70. 'Too to two, vale vail or veil, vane vain vein, vial 
or phial viol, wade weighed, wain wane, wait weight, 
ware wear, way weigh wey, week weak, wood would, 
won one. | 
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